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THE SIMPLIFICATION OF LIFE 


BY MRS. HENRY WADE ROGERS 
I 


T is the very joy and fullness of living that 

creates a longing for the simplification of life. 

Out of the marvelous abundance of things 

j material and spiritual, one brief life, one limited 

body and brain, can appropriate so small a part 

for its own that wisdom in the choice becomes 

vital, and human nature cries out for some help 

and companionship i in the effort to keep true to the best things life 

offers. The arts and inventions of modern civilization have added 

immensely to the chaos and complexity of life rather than tended 

to its simplification. The restless modern temperament, and the 

race after false ideals and standards, have combined to make simple 

and artistic living the most difficult achievement, and to confuse 

and mislead even enlightened spirits. It is easier to conform than 

to set up individual standards and hold tothem. That invaluable 

trait in child and man, imitation, is potent for evil as well as for 

good. To forego luxury and put aside trivialities and superfluities 

is not difficult when a motive strong enough presents itself. The 

primitive and simple are alive in us yet, only hidden from view 

under rubbish. War or arctic exploration, or new gold-fields, 

or any cause promising glory or gain in spite of dire peril and 

deprivation, proves how readily the non-essentials of life are 
dispensed with. 

But what if a wide appreciation existed of the fact that, with 
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4 THE HOUSE 
infinitely less courage and self-denial, 
high things are to be gotten out of life 
when its chaos of claims and possessions 
are brought to the test of simple and 
artistic living? What if enlightened 
spirits, desiring earnestly to put into life 
and get from it the most and the best, 
should begin to lead what William 
Morris calls ‘‘a simple life fit for men’’? 
And to paraphrase him slightly, to 
peace, order, beauty, freedom, goox 
between man and man; a life fre 
craven care, but full of incident 
more stuffed chairs and more cus! 
and more carpets and gas, and 
dainty meat and drink, and ther 
more and sharper differences bé 
class and class. 
Is there a real desire for the 
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more 
withal 
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simple 


life, a longing ‘‘to double the soul’s lei- 
sure by halving its wants, 
pose, a mood of our complex life? 
choice that leads us to live as 
puts it, ‘‘far from nature, from animals, 


99 


but a 
Is it 
Tolstoi 


or is it 


in artificial conditions’’? Would hours 
with nature make us glad indeed, and 
other hours of companionship with kin- 
dred spirits whom now we only touch 
and lose in the passing show? Do we 
want time for books and pictures which 
might cheer and inspire if we could 
linger? times for some congenial handi- 
craft perhaps, and to lend a helping 
hand in civic and social undertakings 
for the common good? time to think and 
to realize the joy of being alive and in a 
world of mystery and beauty? Evidence 
increases of an eager desire and 
what blind striving for the simplification 
of life by those who have the insight to 
recognize the real wealth of life and its 
stern limitations. Not a few would 
forego the insistent trivialities for the 
illuminating verities, believing that the 


some- 
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simple life must precede mastery, and set 
the human spirit free to express itself 
in worthy thought and deed. 

The return to nature and country life 
is one hopeful evidence of the revolt in 
progress against the conventionalized 
and overburdened modern life,-with its 
real joys and vital meanings overlaid by 
wearisome imitations and acquisitions. 
And as surely the revived interest in 
simpler architecture, and in simple and 
artistic household furnishing, marks the 
beginning of a better time. Matthew 
Arnold once said that in America every- 
thing was made to last one generation, 
and beyond that no one cared. This is 
still true of the vast majority of houses 
and furnishings, for the masses of the 
people do not ask for better things. 
But simple, strong, and beautiful de- 
sign and workmanship are to be seen 
nowadays, and will perhaps educate pub- 
lie taste to the final overthrow of the 
unsound and the ugly. 

That mouthpiece of our modern eivili- 
zation, the novel, voices the note of 
longing for the simple life, of eagerness 
for relief from the needless burdens and 
possessions which custom saddles upon 
all. Richard Whiteing, in ‘‘No. 5 John 
Street,’’ going to live in the slums to 
study social conditions, finds in his bare 
tenement rooms the solution of another 
problem: 

‘‘Monastie style!’’ he exclaims; ‘‘that 
is exactly what I want to come to. I 
have at last some practical insight into 
the mystery that the right way to belong 
to yourself is to have as few possessions 
as possible of other kinds. . . . Reduce 
the claim of externals—this is the true 
spiritual tale of the tub, and mere cyni- 
cism is no part of it.’’ 

Simplicity in the tenements is as rare 
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as elsewhere he would find, for here, 
too, the ideal is, ‘‘more stuffed chairs, 
and more carpets and gas,’’ and his 
tenement neighbor would speedily rel- 
egate him to the limbo of undesirable 
acquaintances. Elizabeth of the German 
Garden, too, in ‘‘The Benefactress,’’ 
weaves her story around the efforts of 
the charming heroine to lead ‘‘the bet- 
ter life of simplicity, frugality, and hard 
work.”’ 

Life is simpler for men than for 
women because they must and will have 
it so. 

“‘The present civilization,’’ President 
Hall of Clark University tells us, ‘‘is 
harder on women than on men, and 
riches are harder on her than poverty.’’ 
Men work toward a large aim for which 
unnecessary and frivolous demands are 
pushed aside. Women too often give 
their precious hours and efforts unstint- 
edly and unwisely, because they are 
naturally long-suffering, lack courage 
and well-defined purpose. They have 
the supreme opportunity of making daily 
living a worthy end in itself. They 
succeed in burying themselves under 
trivial obligations and possessions, in- 
stead of rising to the level of ideal living 
in a simple and artistically ordered life, 
with time and room abundant for human 
gifts and graces to flower into perfec- 
tion. But if women most need courage 
and purpose for the simplification of life, 
men need self-restraint, that the getting 
of money, or power, or knowledge even, 
shall not destroy the sense of proportion 
in life. There are men in plenty like 
‘‘The Man with the Hoe,’’ who, as Mr. 
Markham himself has said, ‘‘is in a 
large way the type of the man who has 
forgotten to grow, who has forgotten 
that man does not live by bread alone.’’ 


In a recent Christmas sermon upon 
‘‘Peace on LEarth,’’ the preacher la- 
mented the fact that modern homes 
with their burdensome cares and pos- 
sessions were less the abodes of peace 
and of harmonious living than the sim- 
pler homes of our forefathers; it is not 
to be denied; nor that home, which 
should be the place of peace and the 
haven of rest from which one should go 
out fresh for work or enjoyment, and to 
which tired, homeless people should 
come to share the boon of rest and peace, 
is too often the place to escape from to 
find rest and save one’s life. Women 
live through a few months of the wear 
and tear of average home life with its 
endless demands, and go away for long 
rests and the cessation of worries. Men 
tolerate its stress and strain, paying the 
bills wearily, and betaking themselves 
to their clubs for rest and the oppor- 
tunity of free-handed hospitality. In- 
convenient houses, makeshift sanitary 
equipment, redundant carpets, furnish- 
ings, and bric-a-brac, untrained domestic 
service, the struggle for effect in imita- 
tion of richer people’s displays, and 
other potent causes make too many 
homes a travesty of the real thing. 
Hospitality vanishes in the worry over 
service and belongings; the forms of it 
which most survive are voted a bore by 
the long-suffering victims; children are 
given over more and more to ‘‘the care 
of the state’? in kindergartens, public 
and high schools, museums, libraries, 
and parks; young people find a free and 
congenial meeting-ground at the country 
elubs and summer resorts, and in 
theaters and lecture-halls. The evolu- 
tion of the apartment-house, and the 
transfer of homes into its narrow limits 
and conditioned existence, follow natu- 
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rally from the complex and overburdened 
life of the time. It is not necessary to 
assume or claim that this change will 
imperil American home and social life, 
but few can doubt it is a radical change, 
and a loss that its advantages illy com- 
pensate for. 

De Amicis, in his ‘‘Holland,’ 
describing a Dutch cottage ir 
where he was entertained, says 
house made me understand H 
better than all the books I had 
. . . . In our country there is 1 
thing as the true home; there ar 
divisions in barracks, abstract 
tions, which are not ours, but it 
we live hidden but not alone, hearing a 
thousand noises made by people who are 
strangers to us, who disturb our § 
with the echo of their joys, and 
rupt our joys with the echo of tl 
rows.’’ We are told to make tl 
of it, and with the rapid displacen 
the single family house by the multiple 
apartment-house there may be nothing 
else to do. The city of New York, 
including the boroughs added to 
Greater New York, has almost 
building separate homes. In ] 
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houses for single families were built in 
New York. The number has steadily 
declined since, and for ten months of 
1901 the number built was 97, and for 
the whole year the number will not much 
exceed 100. Asa rule these are costly 
dwellings for the rich. 

This gregariousness rushing on apace 
in American cities, this living in tiers 
and learning to bear patiently the sound 
of the neighbor’s pianos and noisy chil- 
dren, to endure the odors and publicity 
and restlessness of apartment-house life, 
is, after all, a struggle to simplify life 
and yet enjoy all of the ‘‘modern con- 
veniences’’ and keep in close touch with 
the city’s panoramic life. There is dan- 
ger of sacrificing the wrong things in 
the effort to simplify. Work and care 
and duty are the very fabric of life, and 
not to be escaped, but gladly under- 
taken. What we get in exchange for 
them is the important point—whether 
gold or dross. 

Wisdom and co-operation are needed 
to guide and develop the growing feeling 
and effort to evolve the simple life, 
artistically ordered, out of the average 
chaotic and commonplace one. 


AN IDLER’S SONG 


Lying, ever lying, 
Basking in the sun; 
Dreaming, ever dreaming 
Till the day is run. 
What care I for work or pla 
Let me dream my life away 


Wond’ring, ever wond’rir 
What’s behind the sky 
Watching, ever watching 
Lazy clouds float by. 
What care I for ‘‘honest pay 
Let me dream my life away 


Singing, ever singing, 
When the lark mounts up; 
Gazing, ever gazing, 
On the buttereup. 
What care I for sorrow’s day? 
Let me dream my life away. 


Loving, ever loving, 
Is it not the best? 
Dreaming, ever dreaming, 
What is all the rest? 
What care I for what men say? 
Let me dream my life away! 
ELsworTH LAWSON. 
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© © THE DEVELOPMENT OF A COUNTRY HOUSE 


BY EDMUND Q. SYLVESTER 


\ \ JE know so little about this big 
country of ours, after all, that 
it is hard to realize how many 
old and picturesque homes which have 
stood out against the marches of ‘‘pro- 
gress’’ are scattered over it. It is 
only when some old house is described 
with pen and pencil in one of the maga- 
zines, or when some new book is pre- 
sented to the public describing the 
colonial furniture in America, that we 
realize how many beautiful old homes 
we have, filled with charming pieces of 
furniture and bric-d-brac, much of ita 
hundred years old or more, yet well 
preserved, and with an air of quiet dig- 
nity and home comfort so lacking in 
our more modern houses. 

I have in mind an old house in Han- 
over, Massachusetts, ‘‘Meadow-View,”’ 
which was built nearly a hundred years 
ago, but which has been remodeled to 
make it convenient, yet without losing 
that indescribable air which a new house 
never has. You will see from the plan 
that it was driginally a square house of 
four rooms, facing the road, beyond 
which are broad, rolling meadows, 
stretching down to a brook which wends 
its way along till it reaches the river, 


which can be seen in the distance. One 
of the four rooms was the old kitchen, 
with its huge open fireplace with crane 
and various kinds of hooks and brick 
oven; stairs leading into the cellar and a 
door opening into a shed. Both of these 
doors could be made wider when needed 
by removing a board on one side, which 
was held in place by a button at top and 
bottom. Later on, with the advent of 
stoves and the desire for more room, the 
kitchen was used as a dining-room, and 
a new kitchen made out of the shed. 
But as time progressed, this room was 
moved still farther from the main house, 
and the kitchen used for a dining-room 
again. The rooms were then well 
placed, with dining-room and kitchen in 
the L, and the original kitchen used for 
a living-room; but in these days no 
house is comfortable with only stoves, 
and a dining-room nine feet wide hasn’t 
a true air of hospitality. After many 
consultations, we decided to throw out a 
bay on each side of the dining-room, dig 
a subway under the south bay for a 
passage to cellar, remove cellar stairs to 
kitchen, and put in a furnace, running 
the flue up through the old brick oven. 
We now have a fine wide dining-room, 
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the width being the original length; and _ sideboard, and old empire chairs, which 
although it is only about seven feet were the one-time haircloth parlor set, 
high, yet it looks higher by reason of but are now covered in leather. The 
wooden cases on both sides supported on board between it and the old kitchen was 
brackets and running to the ceiling, filled permanently removed, giving a gener- 
with rare old blue china, of which the ous opening into the living-room, or 
house has always boasted. It has no ‘‘midway,’’ as it is commonly called. 

pictures, but depends entirely upon these This is still as undoubtedly it was 
eases for decorations; an Empire side- when used as kitchen, dining-room, and 
board stands under a high window in general living-room, the most attractive 
one of the bays; a large round dining- room in the house, with a cheerful fire 
table, not old, but made to match the always burning in the large fireplace; 
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the old crane on which still hang the many hooks, 
the deep broad hearth—the bricks worn and settled 
in many places, and door opening into the brick 
oven, now concealing the furnace fine. A long 
casement window, put in where the cellar stairs 
cut out a valuable corner, lets in a flood of sun- 
shine, and here stand the old clock, desk, and bed- 
lounge, the oldest inhabitants of the house. 

The other rooms have not been changed; the 
library, with broad windows leading on to the 
piazza, which was added at the same time the other 
changes were made, overlooking the old-fashioned 
garden, with box paths separating beds filled with 
cheerful bachelor’s-buttons, effective hollyhocks, 
and a wild mass of old-fashioned roses, and other 
flowers of long ago peeping out from unexpected 
places in their season. 

The parlor is papered with the original paper 
which was brought from ‘‘over seas,’’ as was some 
of the furniture, by the owner, a sea captain. 
The photographs show how attractive and remark- 
able this paper is, although they give no idea of 
the exquisite coloring, which has never faded, and 
there is no mark of age on any of the walls after 
all these years. It is the story of the shipwreck 
of Telemachus on Calypso’s beautiful island, all 
richly colored the delicate greens of trees and 
grass, the lovely blue of sky and sea, combined 
with distance and drawing which would do credit 
to the modern artist. This is not exactly a room 
to be lived in, but is kept more for a ‘‘show- 
room,’’ with furniture and ornaments quite stiff 
and severe. The original chairs were those rare 
old rush bottoms with openwork backs, which are 
still in use in various parts of the house, and may 
be seen in several of the photographs. 

The papers in guest-room and hall are also the 
original papers, but they are not as well preserved, 
being somewhat defaced by use and dampness. 
These are rhore curious than beautiful, although 
the color, which is largely gray with a touch of 
pink in the border, is very restful after the bril- 
liant coloring of some of our modern papers. 

There are many interesting associations con- 
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SHOWING THE OLD SIDEBOARD, TABLE, AND CHAIRS 
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nected with this old house, in which the 
harmony of old and new has been pre- 
served; but perhaps the most interest- 
ing of all is the fact that it has always 
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been lived in by direct descendants of 
the original owner, which is something 
remarkable in these days of ‘‘no homes’’ 
in this movable country of ours. 





THE GUEST-ROOM 








MISS STARR’S BOOKBINDING 


BY WALLACE RICE 


F it be assumed that a worthy book 

| is to receive the worthiest possible 
treatment, it must, of course, be 
viewed from an artistic, and not from a 
commercial, vantage-point when its bind- 
ing is to beconsidered. For commercial 
uses the present methods answer admir- 
ably, and the present generation has 
seen such a growth of artistic feeling in 


and through the commercial aspect of 
the case as gives great hope and encour- 
agement to lovers of the beautiful every- 
where. But it is still to be remembered 
that these bindings, however beautiful 
in the design, are purely a question of 
machinery in the application and reduc- 
tion to practice, and can never be con- 
sidered as the worthiest envelopes for a 
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worthy book. For the human mind is 
a finite organ, and mechanical symmetry 
and rigidity are distasteful to it; and art 
must always be the product of the human 
hand, with such simple tools as it may 
properly wield, animated always by 
loving care and by the joy of doing 

A little reflection will show what a 
thoroughly worthy binding for a worthy 
book cannot be. Since art excludes 
mere commercialism, it can never have 
the appearance, in the commercial sense, 
of looking cheap. Cheap leather of the 


commercial sort, common calfskin or 
common chamois, may do very well in- 
deed for boots or undervests, but not for 
bookbindings. If the flesh side of the 
leather be turned outward, not only is 
the process of nature reversed, but the 
purchaser of a book with its leather 
cover reversed will suffer. ‘The softness 
and lack of finish on the wrong side of 
leather make it pretty for the moment, 


and enable the manufacturer to produce 
some meretricious and striking effects 


by inexpensive means; but the book 
cannot be handled without showing 
signs of wear at once, it is certain to 
collect dust, whereby the pages within 
must become soiled by reason of this 
lack of smoothness, and unless it be the 
proper function of a worthy book to 
keep itself out of sight in a box, for all 
the world like a body in a vault, such 
binding cannot be considered to be 
binding at all. It will also be found, 
when this sort of thing is resorted to, 
that the means taken to insure the per- 
manence of the binding will be of the 
cheapest, nothing but the pasting in of 
a thin slip of paper serving to hold 
wrapper and book together. This sort 


of thing, then, is all that a worthy bind- 
ing should not be. 
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There remain two things for the pub- 
lisher of the worthiest possible books to 
do: he may place so simple a wrapper 
on his book that it will be apparent as a 
mere convenience to hold the volume 
together until a really worthy binding 
can be substituted for it; or he may him- 
self set up a bindery in connection with 
his establishment, either in person or 
through another, as Mr. T. J. Cobden- 
Sanderson set up the Doves Bindery 
adjacent to William Morris’s Kelmscott 
Press. The connoisseur will, therefore, 
obtain from the worthy presses either a 
worthy book in the worthy binding, 
which is the work of some great binder 
associated more or less intimately with 
the press, or in the plain boards or vel- 
lum which shall hold the book together 
until he can transmit the book to some 
binder of his own choice, at once an 
artist and an artisan. 

Since William Morris’s ideas of art, 
even where least accepted as conclusive, 
are everywhere revivifying and rejuve- 
nating the art of the English-speaking 
peoples, particularly in the matter of 
presenting the worthiest possible books 
in the worthiest possible dress, associa- 
tion with the Kelmscott Press or the 
Doves Bindery is, so to speak, an im- 
primatur that certain conclusions of 
Morris respecting the handicrafts will 
be earried out in practice. It was un- 
doubtedly the dominance of the Morris 
conception of art, as expressed in his 
lectures by way of theory, and in his 
whole later life by way of practice, that 
led a Chicago woman, Miss Ellen G. 
Starr, to drop her lecturing on art, and 
leave the kindly atmosphere of Hull- 
House to serve her apprenticeship under 
Mr. Cobden-Sanderson in Hammersmith. 
She says herself: 
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“T began to feel that it was 
not enough to talk about and ex- 
plain beautiful and well-made 
things which have been done long 
ago, and that it would be a great 
deal better to make something 
myself, ever so little, thoroughly 
well, and beautiful of its kind. 
I had no special talent for any- 
thing; but then, suppose that 

all the people 
who had no 
genius, in 
the ages when 
the most 
beautiful 
building, 
carving, 
book-mak- 
ing, silver 
and gold 
smithing, and 
the like were 
done, had 
fallen to talk- 
ing about the 
work of past 
ages, and re- 
fused to do 
any work 
themselves, 
how much 
less we should 
have now to 
talk about and to enjoy!”’ 

With this, and with the notion that 
the tendency of this modern world 
of ours to set apart the work of the 
head and the work of the hand must 
be counteracted in some degree, Miss 
Starr entered upon sixteen months 
of faithful labor under the eye of her 
master, whose work has been given 
the approval of the best judges of 


THREE EXAMPLES OF MISS STARR’S BOOKBINDING 
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bookbinding all the world over. If the 
apprenticeship seem short—and short it 
unquestionably is if the absolute mas- 
tery of a handicraft is sonught—it had 
its compensations in the moral earnest- 
ness and mental maturity of the appren- 
tice; and, let us flatter ourselves as 
Americans, in a certain Yankee deftness 
and handiness that runs in the blood, 
and is not to be acquired by thick-witted 
Europeans working in a sluggish atmos- 
phere. 

The proof of the workwoman 
work, in the last analysis. Sines 
Starr’s return to Hull House in Chicago, 
where she maintains her shop, 
that she has done deserves high praise 
for its conscientious workmanship, 
its faithful carrying out of the spirit of 
her master’s designs, and for close ad- 
herence to the principle of binding 
but worthy books, and those 
worthiest manner. In spite of the dis- 
advantages under which the American 
bookbinder respect of 
finest materials, which must be had in 
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Paris, and after much has been taken by 
the famous Parisian bookbinders, Miss 
Starr has achieved some noteworthy 
results in her chosen occupation. 

Without descending into minute de- 
tail, it must be felt that an indisputable 
appropriateness—and that not the servile 
grouping of self-evident similars which 
led Morris to damn all mere appro- 
priateness—is implicit in the use of 
clover leaves and blossoms for the simple 
pastoral of ‘‘Daphnis and Chloe,’’ the 
passion-flower and its vine for ‘‘In 
Memoriam,”’ the lily and its bending 
bud and stalk for ‘‘The Idylls of the 
King,’’ and the oak leaves and acorns 
for the ‘‘Life of Abraham Lincoln.’’ 
Could the work be examined more mi- 
nutely and at first hand, many more 
things would become evident: but they 
may be summed up in a few words: 
Joy in labor, expressed by the use of 
the best attainable materials to produce 
the best attainable results by the skilled 
hand of the artist-artisan, is the gist 
of the entire matter. 


“THEY TOIL NOT!” 


The Lily of th 


alley giveth pause! 


In all the perfumed and pervasive air 
There is no bloom so lowly and so fair 


Wherein mere | 
Yet labor from 
Doth Nature 


auty hath more righteous cause! 
) worthy life withdraws. 
rom her dusty workshop flare 


This signal forth to show that toil will wear 


A robe of rest 


when wise men make our laws? 


Methinks I read this lesson in thee, flower! 


That 1 may r 

Which fails 
May thoughtfu 
Nor deem my} 
With thee 


{ me yonder by the stream 

not, flowing ever to the sea, 

inger there and learn of Power! 
life be lost if 1 but dream 

f all the Good enfolding me! 


CHARLES W. STEVENSON. 
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OF VINES AS DECORATION 


BY ALICE M. KELLOGG 


VERY one who visits 

rural England during 
the summer months 
carries away with 
him vivid mind pic- 
tures of its beautiful 
homes. There the 
completing touch to an historical, archi- 
tectural background is the spontaneous, 
exuberant growth of trees, flowers, 
shrubs, and vines. Through the agency 
of time these become incorporated in an 
artistic unity with the buildings. 

As shown in the illustrations, the 
massing of foliage against the houses is 
often accomplished by the simple expe- 
dient of sturdy vines. This point will 
appeal to those in our own country who 
are intent upon beautifying their home 
grounds. Here the value of vine deco- 
ration should not be overlooked. 

The use of vines is universally accept- 
able to the town house, the suburban 








villa, and country residence; to homes 
of high degree, and to the humble cot- 
tages of work-a-day people. Irrespective 
of plants or other growths necessary for 
landscape-gardening, the vines entirely 
by themselves may be the means of 
giving a picturesque setting to a house. 
Experiments, too, with vines do not 
incur the risks nor incur the disappoint- 
ments that attend efforts on a more ex- 
pansive scale. 

After hardy vines are planted out, and 
show their willingness to make their 
characteristics known, there is a waiting 
space of time that may be profitably 
covered with some of the quick-growing 
annuals. To hurry these forward to 
reach their best effects in flower and 
foliage by midsummer, the seeds should 
be started indoors very early in the 
spring. Especially necessary is this 
plan if the vines are to be depended 
upon for shading the piazza. 
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The training of the vines should aim 
towards a distinctive treatment individ- 
ually. The wild cucumber’s graceful 
festoons may be used to form an arch- 
way at an entrance. The dark, close-set 
leaves and curious blossoms of the 
bsea scandens are peculiarly interesting 
when twined near a window for indoor 
enjoyment. The straight, stiff lines of 
the convolvulus major seem admirably 
suited to small, narrow openings and an 
eastern exposure. The bright little blos- 
soms of the flowering bean demand a 
support from some leafier vine. The 
gourd requires a high perch for its final 
resting-place, and the delicate leaves of 


co- 
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the thunbergia speak for a slender cord 
to uphold them. Each one of these 
every-day climbers has varied and inter- 
esting possibilities of culture. The eye 
for seeing and the hand for accomplish- 
ing must be invested with the imagina- 
tion and taste of an artist combined with 
the practical attributes of labor and 
patience. 

The hardy vines—creepers, ivys, hop, 
clematis, honeysuckle, and roses— in 
the course of time may supersede the 
annuals, but they will receive the 
benefit of experiments upon the latter 
climbers both in regard to position and 
growth. 


Vandalism in the Shakespeare Church 


Professor Albert H. Smyth, in a letter 
to the Public Ledger, of Philadelphia, 
written from Stratford-on-Avon, thus re- 
fers to certain strange proceedings in the 
ehurch of Shakespeare’s burial, carried 
on under the name of ‘‘restoration’’: Sir 
Theodore Martin recently placed in Strat- 
ford church a marble pulpit of exquisite 
workmanship, as a permanent memorial 
to his distinguished and lamented wife. 
lt was a generous and beautiful gift, but 
it was not received without an unseemly 
squabble as to its design and its place in 
the church. It is my unpleasant duty 
to relate that it has already been muti- 
lated, and that its mutilation has evi- 
dently been planned and ordered by 
some one high in authority. One of the 
beautifully carved figures about the pul- 
pit represented St. Jerome, bearing a 
crozier. By some mysterious order, 
and apparently without any communica- 
tion with the generous donor of the 
pulpit, or with any other person what- 
soever, the crozier has been sawed away 
from the figure, apparently because 
ecclesiastical pedantry is offended by the 
assumption that St. Jerome was a 


bishop! Many and strange have been 
the changes made in Shakespeare’s 
church in the last fifteen years. In the 
name of ‘‘restoration,’’ a work of destruc- 
tion and transformation has gone stead- 
ily on. The galleries have been torn 
down, and the solid masonry back of the 
bust has been removed to make way for 
a hideous window, vulgarly suggestive 
of the Stratford ‘‘mop.’’ Even the old 
church doors have mysteriously disap- 
peared, vanishing like the gates of 
Gaza, if not upon a strong man’s back, 
at least by a strong man’s will and stern 
compulsion. When the visitor looks up 
to the hoary, crumbling tower of the 
Guild Chapel, and understands that no 
passion of homage can possibly perpetu- 
ate much longer its matchless charm, 
and realizes that a little care and money 
now might save all that beauty to the 
world, he becomes more impatient of the 
petty vandalism and unnecessary waste 
of money in the alterations in the church, 
which make the sacred place strange to 
the eyes of those who, a few years ago, 
loved to pray and meditate by the grave 
of Shakespeare. 
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THE CRAFTMAN’S LIBRARY 


BY G 


N essential factor to 
the fullest suce« 
his accomplishments 
is the artist-crafts- 
man’s working libra- 
ry. His tastes may 
not be bookish, where- 
fore he may forget the necessity, or at 
least the advantage, of an acquaintance 
with the literature of his craft. I do 
not know that William Morris urged this 
in his writings, but he did in his con- 
versations, and in his spoken ad 
young artist-craftsmen. 

There is a certain joy in picking things 
up for one’s self, yet after all, it is 
extravagant to spend time in re 
problems already solved, when the pro- 
cess does not discipline one. In all of 
his many experiments with glass, dyes, 
textiles, printing, and the like, William 
Morris consulted and possessed himself 
of many volumes throwing even a gleam 
of light on the subjects he was investi- 
gating. When he led in the English 
revival of art-craftsmanship, there was 
little this side of sixteenth-century litera- 
ture which helped him in his investiga- 
tions. Many were the ancient manu- 
script books of dyers’ old 
pattern books, and other records which 
he and his helpers consulted. The 
present awakening has brought forth 
many valuable volumes to stimulate an 
interest in the arts and crafts. There 
are many books for the connoisseur, and 
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vice to 


solving 


recipes, 
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sooner or later the artist-craftsman 
should receive some inspiration from 
them, even though he himself is neither 
a collector nor a hobbyist. However, 
those books which add a greater impetus 
to the producer by reason of their prac- 
tical texts are the books every artist- 
craftsman is urged to absorb. 1 have 
met with many clever beginners whose 
ingenuity paused over the stumbling- 
blocks which a little technical knowledge 
would have removed. This technical 
knowledge is, much of it, to be added to 
in the practice by a study of the methods, 
the results, and the directions of those 
who, mastering their crafts, have writ- 
ten to aid others. Technical literature 
is what we have to take the place of the 
mediseval system of apprenticeship. Of 
course no craftsman can read himself 
into a skilful worker—I do not mean 
that he can—but technical reading will 
prove an excellent master to him along 
with the exercise of his natural skill. 

In the plan I have adopted in my own 
working library, the various acquired 
volumes are bound in stout buckram, 
one color for books on metal-working; 
another color for books on wood-work- 
ing; brown for works on textiles; dark 
green for works on pottery; blue for 
works on design, ete. In their stout 
coverings they stand the wear of bench- 
reference admirably, and their vari- 
colored bindings facilitate returning to 
their proper shelf-places. 
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Then one often wishes to preserve 
certain articles clipped from periodical 
literature. For these 1 have planned 
pamphlet cases which fit in the shelves. 
Each reference so filed is secured in a 
stout manila paper wrapper, labeled 
with the title, and a pamphlet-case re- 
served for each general subject. 

Aside from these technical books and 
reference clippings, there are other 
shelves for periodicals devoted to the 
art-crafts (THE House BEAUTIFUL and 
foreign periodicals of interest), and still 

other and separate shelves for volumes 
of general interest, but not of strictly 
technical matter. Such books, never- 
theless, cannot help but exercise a 
broadening influence on the craftsman’s 
art. 

Those artist-craftsmen whose devotion 
to their art extends to its literature may 
be interested in having before them such 
a little bibliography as the following. 
It is merely suggestive, but it may be of 
use in calling attention to titles not 
before noticed, perhaps, by some con- 
cerned. 


Basketry 


. Raphia and Reed Weaving. Knapp. Milton 
Bradley Co., N. Y., 50e. 
2. Howto Make Baskets. Mary White. Double- 
day, Page & Co., N. Y., $1.00. 
3. Cane Basket Work. Firth. 
N. Y., 65e. 
. Indian Basketry. G. W. James. Brentano’s, 
N. Y., $2.00. 


Seribner’s, 


Embroidery and Lace 


. A Manual of Needlework. E. Rosevear. 
Macmillan, N. Y., 60c. 
2. Dietionar} of Needlework. Caulfield & Sa- 
ward. Scribner’s, N. Y., $8.40. 
3. Needlework as Art. Lady Marian Alford. 
Sampson, Low & Co., London, 21s. 
. Samplers. Huish. Longmans, Green & Co., 
se 2 


5. Embroidery and Lace. 


3. History of Lace. 


. Ladies’ Book-plates. 


E. Lefebvre. Lip- 
pincott, $3.50. 
Mrs. Pallisser. Serib- 
ner’s, $12.00. 


Bookbinding, Decoration, Book- Plates 


. Bookbinding and the Care of Books. Cock- 


erell. D. Appleton & Co., N. Y., $1.20. 


2. Bookbinding for Amateurs. W. Crane. 


Seribner’s, N. Y., $1.00. 


3. English Embroidered Bindings. C. Daven- 


port. Macmillan, N. Y., $3.50. 


. Historical Sketch of Bookbinding. 8S. T. 


Prideaux. Secribner’s, N. Y., $2.40. 


5. The Decorative Illustration of Books. W. 


Crane. Macmillan, N. Y., $3.50. 


. English Book-plates. Castle. Macmillan, 


N. Y., $3.50. 


Labouchere. Mac- 
millan, N. Y., $3.00. 


. German Book-plates. Count zu Leiniger- 


Westerberg. Macmillan, N. Y., $4.00. 


9. American Book-plates. C. D. Allen. A. 


Wessels, N. Y., $3.00. 


. The Rise of the Book-plate. W.G. Bow- 


doin. Mansfield, N. Y., $2.00. 


Design 


. The Bases of Design. Walter Crane. Mac- 


millan, N. Y., $6.00. 


. Decorative Heraldry. W.G.Eve. Maemil- 


lan, N. Y., $3.50. 


3. Alphabets. E. F. Strange. Macmillan, N. 


Y., $1.50. 


. Plant and Floral Studies for Craftsmen. 


Townsend, $2.00. 


5. Studies in Plant Form and Design. Midgeley 


& Lilley. Chapman & Kall, London, 4s. 


Fans and Jewelry 


. A Book about Fans. Flory & Jones. Mac- 


millan, N. Y., $6.00. 


. Modern Design in Jewelry and Fans. John 


Lane, N. Y., $1.75. 


3. Enameling on Metals. Cunynghame. Mac- 


millan, $1.00. 


Glass 


. Stained Glass as an Art. Holiday. $6.50. 
2. Glass-blowing and Glass-working. T. Bolas. 


Truslove & Comba, N. Y., $1.00. 


3. Glass-working. Cassell & Co., N. Y., 40e. 
. A Booke of Sundry Draughtes for Glasiers. 


Walter Gidde, 1615. Reprinted. Leaden- 
hall Press, London, 6s. 





. The Dyeing of Textile Fabrics. 


10. 


THE 
Metal- Work ing 
Iron Work of 
Chapman & Hall, London, 6s 
Elementary Metal Work. 
Y., $1. 
Metal-working J. 
Y., 40e. 
Russian Art. A 
London, 4s 
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all Ages. J. S 
Cassell 
50. 

Lukin. Seribner’s, N. 


Maskell. Chapm ® Hall, 


Ancient and Modern Gold and Silversmith’s 
Work. 
don, 2s. 6d 


Pollen. Chapman & H Lon 


Potter's Art 
Frost 


Treadwell’s Potter’s Manual. Adams 
Co., Boston, $2.75. 

Pottery Decorating and Undergla Louise 
MeLaughlin. Frost & Adams ¢ 
$1.00. 

Pottery and Porcelain of the United 
Barber. G. P Sons, N. Y., 


$3.50. 


Boston, 


tates. 

Putnam's 

Textiles, Ete. 

yfessor 
Hummel. Cassell & Co., N. Y., 

Textile Very Rev. Dan 
Chapman & Hall, London, 2s. 6d 

Designs in Textile Fabries. As 
Cassell, N. Y., $1.50. 

Some Notes on Pattern Designing 
Morris. 
$1.00. 

Textiles, etc., in South Kensington ] 
Rock. Chapman & Hall, Londor 

Bayeux Tapestry. F.R. Fouke. Mac1 
i ee 

Tapestry. 


Fabrics. Rock. 


hurst. 


Longmans, Green & ( 


useum., 
s. 6d. 
lillan, 
$3.50. 

A. de Champeaux. Cl 
Hall, London, 2s. 6d. 


man & 


Gordon on Tapestry Painting 
Adams, Boston, $3.50. 
Costume in England. Fairholt 
N. Y., $3.50 
Leather Work. C.G 


N. Y., $1.50. 
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1. 


Woodworking 

Polishes gnd Stains for Woods. 
Seribner’s, N. Y., $1.00. 

The Art and Craft of Cabinet-making. Deem- 
ing. Macmillan, N. Y., $1.50. 

Wood-finishing. Cassell & Co., N. Y., 40e. 

A Course in Wood-carving, Japanese method. 
Ch. Holme. John Lane, N. Y., $1.00. 

Wood-earving in Theory and Practice. 
Schauermann. Chapman & Hall, London, 
5s. 

The New Edueation: Woodwork. R. Wake. 
Chapman & Hall, London, 12s. 

Furniture and Woodwork, Historical. Pol- 
len. Chapman & Hall, London, 2s. 6d. 


Deeming. 


Miscellaneous 


Elements of Handicraft. Benson. Macmil- 
lan, N. Y., $1.60. 

Arts and Crafts Essays. 
Walter Crane, ete. 
Co., N. Y., $1.00. 

Industrial Arts of Seandinavia. H. Hilde- 
brand. Chapman & Hall, London, 2s. 6d. 

Industrial Arts of Denmark. J. Warsaal. 
Chapman & Hall, London, 3s. 6d. 

The Training of a Craftsman. F. Miller. 
Truslove & Comba, N. Y., $2.00. 

Decorative Painting (Textiles, Leather, Plas- 
ter, ete.). Saward. Seribner’s, N. Y., 
$1.40. 

Picture Framing. J. Lukin. 
N. Y., 40e. 

Varied Occupations in Weaving. 
Walker. Maemillan, N. Y., $1.00. 

Varied Occupations in String-work. Mary 
Walker. Maemillan, $1.25. 

The Mechanie’s Friend. W. Axon. 
Paul, Trench & Co., London, 3s. 6d. 


William Morris, 
Longmans, Green & 


Scribner’s, 


Mary 


Kegan 


Note.—To the present time the best guides 


to the art of illuminating will be found in peri- 
odieal references. 


It is likewise with certain 


other artistie crafts. 
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ONE OF RIVIERE’S LITHOGRAPHS 


SOME INEXPENSIVE NEW PRINTS 


BY ISABEL McDOUGALL 


Art that is in the Reach of All 


HEN a band of restless,. ex- 
perimenting Parisian artists 
turned their attention to the 


possibilities of various kinds of color- 
printing, benevolence was not among the 
springs of their action. Nevertheless, 
they have conferred a genuine benefac- 
tion upon innumerable lovers of beauty 
in two hemispheres. For where Paris- 
ian artists lead the way, Belgian, Dutch, 
German, and English soon follow, and 
between them they have put actual 
works of art in color within the reach 
of thousands of modest purses. For 


from three dollars to thirty dollars may 
be had original and beautiful prints 
going by various names—colored etch- 
ings, lithographs, auto-lithographs, litho- 
tints, block-prints, ete. 

The poster craze, to which we also owe 
some slight improvement in our theater 
bill-boards and a marked step forward 
in commercial book-covers, no doubt 
suggested to successful designers that 
decorative lithographs might be in de- 
mand for other than advertising pur- 
poses.. Thereupon, Mucha put forth any 
quantity of exotic beauties—The Sea- 
sons, The Months, The Hours, and so 
on—wearing fantastic floral head-dresses 
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or curious golden helmets from whose 
confines tresses wandered out tendril- 


like, and wove themselves into strange 
patterns. And Berthon set medieval 
damsels amid fields of flowers, with their 
hair waving out like blond flags against 


the sky. And Grasset, with a turn tow- 
ards sadder thoughts, depicted weird 


ladies groping their way through life 
like Maeterlinck’s heroines. 

Perhaps none of Mucha’s is really any 
better than his famous blue 
mosaic of ‘‘Gismonda,’’ and 
Grasset’s touches a higher point than 
his ‘‘Jeanne d’Arc’’; but the 1 


ind-gold 
none of 


ew ones 
have the same individual charm of de- 
sign, they are more carefully printed on 


more durable paper, and they are not 
perpetual reminders of Bernhardt’s 
latest play, or of Somebody’s bitters. 


Framed in a broad fiat band of wood 
stained black or green or yellow, they 
make stunning decorations for a room 
pitched in their own key. You cannot 
set one in a gold and ivory drawing- 
room amid a group of delicate minia- 
tures, but it is admirable on the strong 
tints now favored for walls, and in con- 


junction with the sturdy ‘‘Mission’’ or 
‘“‘Arts and Crafts’’ furnituré 
used. For halls, for dens, for 
clubs, nothing could be bette 
things as good. 

I have seen one of Berthon’ 
des Gachons’s tall Blessed 
most effectively filling the f 


so much 
country 
and few 


yr André 
Damosels 


me of an 


unused door. An oak over-mantel, with 
more brackets and shelves than the law 
allows, was fairly redeemed by Mucha’s 


‘*Zodiac’’ head in a wide oak frame in- 
corporated as a sort of cel 
Others, again, hung in spaces where 
nothing else came in conflict v 
giving color and dignity fa 


ter-piece. 


th them, 
beyond 
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comparison with a horde of small photo- 
graphs which they replaced. 

Cassiers, the Belgian, is best known 
for his brilliant posters for certain 
steamship lines, representing the arrival 
of these vessels watched by Dutch rustics 
in garments striped, spotted, and even 
patched with all the colors of the rain- 
bow. Cassiers is a serious and skilful 
painter. In the intervals between 
medal-winning canvases at the Salons, 
he has taken pleasure in setting forth 
Dutch rural scenes in simple, joyous 
flat tints. There are fisherfolk and 
peasant girls in queer caps and gilt 
ornaments; there are milk-maids with 
yokes and buckets on their shoulders 
crossing the greensward towards black 
and white cows; there are canals mir- 
roring golden sunsets, bordered with 
windmills and _ red-roofed cottages; 
there are heavy barges being loaded at 
antique docks. All are composed in a 
major key, like healthy tunes for chil- 
dren. They light up a room like sun- 
shine, and put to shame the sentimen- 
tality of many an expensive picture that 
has not half their artfully concealed art. 

Cecil Aldin, an Englishman, is the 
author of a number of sporting prints— 
foxhounds and huntsmen in red coats, 
old-inn parlors with bewigged worthies 
playing whist, and other scenes that are 
lively, picturesque and humorous with- 
out being caricatures. Hall and Suthers 
are two men that work as one on similar 
subjects, and sodoes Drummond. Their 
productions are eminently suitable for 
smoking-rooms, billiard-rooms, mascu- 
line ‘‘dens,’’ and for some kinds of din- 
ing-rooms and halls. 

Everybody knows William Nicholson’s 
wonderfully clever portraits of Kipling, 
Whistler, Queen Victoria, and others. 
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SOME INEXPENSIVE NEW 





PRINTS 





Less known is his inimitable set of 
‘‘London Types’’ and of outdoor games. 
Le Forestier, a Frenchman, is getting 
out a series of French hunting pictures, 
done in much the same dark, solid man- 
ner, reminiscent of old wood blocks. 
Both deserve a place among the most 
genuinely artistic of modern workers. 
Best of all, to the writer’s taste, are 
Henri’ Riviére’s suave landscapes. 
Riviére is not a poster artist, although 
he designed some music covers that were 
the talk of artistic Paris. One of his 
most beautiful works was ‘‘La Marche 
vers |’Etoile,’’ where, in a few tones of 
deep blue, a few broken white gleams, 
the midnight desert was suggested, and 
over its emptiness moved all the pil- 
grims, legendary or symbolic, who have 
yearningly followed the Star of Bethle- 
hem—shepherds, wise men, kings of 
Orient, soldiers, and so down to the 


A SPORTING PRINT BY CECIL ALDIN 






weary and heavy-laden of to-day. All 
appear as silhouettes, vague and full of 
meaning, part of the innumerable cara- 
van that moves towards the hope of the 
world. 

There must be nearly a score of Rivi- 
ére’s large serene landscapes. Many of 
them concern those banks of the Seine 
that all dwellers thereon love with a 
contagious and deep-rooted affection, 
‘*far-brought from out the storied past.’’ 
One has the Institut in the foreground, 
and farther up-stream that veritable 
heart of the world-city, ‘‘La Cité,’’ with 
its twin gray towers. Another gives a 
lovely twilight view of the Bridge of the 
Holy Fathers (which sounds as odd in 
English as Thackeray’s ‘‘New-Street-of- 
the-Little-Fields’’); this is low-toned, 
with banks of purple cloud on the hori- 
zon; on the olive river, frisky bateaux- 
mouches and long strings of laden 
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barges; on the shore an 
spark from street lamp or early 

ed window. Another is a deco 
transcript of the suburb called 

aux Cygnes,’’ where 
trees doubles itself in the refi 
of a yellow pool, and a solitary 


ingwoman and a stray dog wall 
as in one of Raffa 


neath them, 
pictures. 


Sometimes Riviére goes outside 
shows the Swiss mount 
or the nocturnal sea, with a fie 


Paris, and § 


fishing-smacks bathed in din 
light. the ocean 
and breezy, and once he dep 
foaming against some steep 
gated cliffs, with sure-footed 
browsing on the short turf | 


Once he shows 


One of his most touching pictur 
seattered ha 


‘Moonrise’ in a 
where the smoke mounts strai 
the still air from chimneys of t 
huts on a stony hillside, and a 
ants and domestic 
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Riviére uses few colors; 
his extraordinary art 
effects are had principally thror 
monious combinations of brown 
grays, and printed in 
spaces, with more the 
Japanese wood-block than of 
graphic stone. How it is don 


greens, 


American lithographers, consequ 


yet his prints have not been c 
by reproduction and imitation 
befallen those of Cassiers 
They measure about thirty by 
inches, sizable pieces of color 
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to a tinted photograph, a weak water- 
color, or an inferior oil-painting. 

“But mere lithographs, next door to 
chromos!’’ some one objects. 

Be not deceived. The usual chromo 
or lithograph is an imitation painting. 
Some small man is copying some great 
man’s work—copying it, moreover, in a 
medium never intended to produce a like 
result and inadequate to produce it. 
These modern color-prints are not copied 
from anything else; they do not pretend 
to be other than they are; they are 
original works designed especially for 
this very process, and using to the full 
its peculiar qualities. The men who do 
them are men of acknowledged talent. 
Their productions are stamped with the 
same originality, the same spontaneity, 
that makes an etching—a ‘‘painter-etch- 
ing’’—valuable. 
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CONTRARIWISE 


BY CAROLINE McCORMICK 


Mamma was once a little girl 
Just eight years old, like me; 
But, oh, she was as diff’rent—well, 
As diff’rent as could be. 


She never wanted marmalade 
Or jam spread on her bread; 

And all alone up in the dark 
She liked to go to bed. 


And when her nurse would pull her hair 
I think she always smiled; 

And everybody loved her ’cause 
She was the goodest child. 


She must have hated holidays 
And playing in the yard, 

And liked her lessons best of all 
Whenever they were hard. 


Do you suppose that she climbed trees 
And tore her Sunday frocks, 

Or ruined all her nice new shoes 
In climbing on the rocks? 


Or teased the cat, or spilled the ink, 
Or ever broke her toys? 

I don’t, because she didn’t want 
To romp like naughty boys. 


She could read books, and she could sew 
As well as her mamma, 

And she could really play a piece 
To please her dear papa. 


I saw a picture of her once, 
And I don’t look like that— 
P’raps I could be the way she was 
In such a funny hat. 


I must be very bad, I s’pose, 
And yet it seems to me, 

I’m glad I’m not that little girl 
Mamma once used to be. 
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HOW TO FURNISH A 
DINING-ROOM 

















THE FIRST OF A SERIES OF PRACTI( 


ORE than any other spot in the 
M house should the dining-room 
express comfort, hospitality, 
good cheer. It may do so in the splen- 
did terms of a Renaissance banquet-hall, 
with colored marbles, gobelin tapestries, 
gold plate, and cut crystal, or if may 
hint at the homely welcome of a country 
inn, where bread and cheese and ale are 
dispensed on deal tables and sanded 
floors, but there must be no mistaking 
its proffer of shelter, warmth, and snug- 
ness. Sings Thackeray: 


‘‘Winds whistle shrill, 
Icy and chill, 
Little care we; 
Little we fear 
Weather without, 
Sheltered about 
The mahogany tree.”’ 


With this feeling of indoors housing 
and shelter emphasized, the view from 
the dining-room window becomes of less 
account than elsewhere. It might also 
be advanced that as the principal event 
of the day is the evening meal, the ques- 
tion of artificial illumination becomes an 
important one, and the colors selected 
should be those said to ‘‘light up well,’’ 
as to bring the matter home—green de- 
cidedly does not. 

And yet, remembering at least one 
entirely satisfactory dining-room in 
green, and having in mind in another 
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the ever-delightful morning greeting, 
where from the wide window an expanse 
of dewy lawn unrolled beneath the eye, 
and the birds sang close at hand, logic 
gives way to sentiment, as logic always 
must in matters of taste. 

An undoubted aid to the effect of snug- 
ness in a room is a somewhat low ceiling. 
There is a plain strength and heartiness, 
so to speak, about the beamed ceiling 
that leads an architect of taste to declare, 
‘‘T would have it in the dining-room if I 
couldn’t have it anywhere else in the 
house.’’ An open fire is a sine qua non 
with the same man, and he is an ardent 
upholder of wainscoting. He would 
use it from the simplest vertical board- 
ing, joined with a tiny beading or wing 
molding to Jacobean panels of the cun- 
ningest workmanship. It might be 
stained in any of the soft browns, 
greens, or grays now popular; it might 
be enameled white, or it might be of 
some fine rich wood in its natural color. 
The price of wainscoting ranges from 
about one dollar and fifty cents per run- 
ning foot to five or ten dollars, or any 
limit of elaborate carving determined 
on. In its moderate form, its beauty 
and durability go far to justify its cost 
even to the most parsimonious. A 
beamed ceiling should obviously be of 
the same wood as the rest of the trim, 
with perhaps the single exception of 
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mahogany. Admirable as this is for 
paneling, veneering, or ornament, it is 
not a structural wood. No one ever uses 
mahogany beams. 

A dining-room of moderate cost that 
would satisfy these conditions has a 
five-and-a-half-foot mahogany wainscot- 
ing in narrow panels, above that a tapes- 
try paper of closely intertwined foliage, 
the leaves in different shades of green, 
the stems of reddish brown, like the 
mahogany, and some touches of yellow. 
A broad mahogany molding finishes it 
against the ceiling. The ceiling itself 
is of buff plaster; around its edge runs 
a border or plaster band, if it can be so 
called, which is fully a foot wide on its 
surface, and bevels towards the ceiling 
with a series of small moldings, making 
a sober yet sufficient enrichment. On 
either side of the chimney-breast two 
half-windows come to the top of the 
wainscoting. The mantel-shelf is of the 
same height, narrow and straight, with 
the woodwork under it elaborated 
slightly into a sort of lattice molding 
and brackets. The fireplace is faced 
with blood-red Numidian marble, and 
has brass fire-irons. The lights are 
brass side-brackets, not especially de- 
signed, but selected carefully from one 
of the excellent stock patterns always to 
be had. Over the center of the table 
hangs one low lamp, with a flowered 
shade, finished with deep yellow silk 
fringe. 

The furniture of this room is colonial 
mahogany, fine old rush-seated chairs, 
and a particularly good specimen of an 
empire table, with gilt laurel wreaths 
and gilt caps to its round solid pillar 
legs. It would be a pity to cover the 
polished surface of this mahogany tree 
with anything larger than a square of 


heavy linen lace and a low brass jardi- 
niére. Besides the two short windows 
on either side of the fireplace there is a 
generous bay at the end of the room, 
wherein stands the small table and chair 
of an important member of the family, 
who is not yet equal to the big table and 
the long meals of the grown-ups. 

These differing windows add their 
different attractions to a low-studded, 
well-proportioned room, wherein the 
practical part has been seen to. The 
serving-table is in proximity to the but- 
ler’s pantry, for convenience in setting 
down the dishes; the connecting door is 
a swing door, so that the maid can come 
through easily when her hands are full, 
whereas on the contrary, the door be- 
tween the pantry and kitchen has a 
spring to shut it tight and keep out 
odors of cooking. A safe for silver is 
concealed within the wainscoting, and 
only the heads of the household know 
just which bit of molding or button 
must be pressed to reveal its hiding- 
place. 

This being a city dining-room, let us 
now consider one in the country home of 
an architect. Not a large room, pos- 
sibly eighteen by fourteen feet, with a 
ceiling less than ten feet high, but so 
completely carried out in one style, and 
opening so charmingly into a small con- 
servatory at one end, and into a large 
porch along the side, that it would be 
hard to find a more inviting place. 

It is a consistently German room, and 
it carries out the first-mentioned archi- 
tect’s threefold demand for wainscot- 
ing, an open fire, and a beamed ceiling. 
The oak wainscoting runs up some five 
and a half feet, above which the walls 
are covered with Indian-red burlap. 
The beams of the ceiling are painted a 
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soft yellow, and stenciled with 


German Renaissance scroll-wo1 


dragons with red tongues. The 


piece is placed across a_corper; 
Under th: 


back to the ceiling. 
mantel are carved three 


with the family crest, another w 
coat of arms, and the third contai1 


initials of husband and wife, 


date of their setting up this nev 


together. 


and queer little men angling fro 
bridges. 
of black iron. 

As for the furniture, there i: 


built-in sideboard, with a Germar 
carved above its leaded glass cup! 


‘‘Kommt zu dir ein Gast, 
Gib so gut du’s hast.”’ 
(Comes to thee a guest 
Give him of thy best.) 
Underneath is a recess for 
silver, and the small twisted 
that support it, the little doors 
set in Gothic tracery, even the 
of the iron hinges and drawer-} 
as Teutonic as brown bread and 


The chairs are of that familiar 
Stube type of round backs, rou 
and turned legs, inserted at a s] 


angle. 
found with patterns for just suc 
and from him was ordered a 
carvings of jolly topers or 
smoking long pipes on the m 
like backs. 


man needlework in the center, 


a nosegay in a quaint old flago 


sweet the room. There are cu 
ecru cotton, with occasional 


shields 


The fireplace is tiled 
old-fashioned blue-and-white til« 
senting dumpy ducks, impossil 


The fire-irons and f: 


A German ecabinet-maker 


The rug that cover 
part of the oak floor is Indian-red 
table-cloth is blue with a squar¢ 
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lines in them, at the windows, and here 
and there on oaken ledge or Indian-red 
walls a stein, a Delft plate, an antiquated 
teapot, a bit of old pewter, appear to 
advantage. Two long French windows 
open from this pleasant room into a 
spacious porch, if possible even pleas- 
anter. Here dessert or coffee or cigars 
are enjoyed whenever the weather does 
not absolutely forbid. Indeed, the 
porch becomes the dining-room in hot 
weather. Needless to add that it is com- 
pletely inclosed in wire netting, and was 
probably the first veranda in the vicinity 
of Chicago to be so treated, although 
now there is hardly a comfortable coun- 
try house that has not the same feature. 

In the East screening your porch from 
mosquitoes has hitherto been regarded 
as bad form, like wearing rubbers, but 
in the West we admit the existence of 
muddy streets and of winged torment- 
ors, and we do both. Slowly the con- 
servative East is following this culpably 
un-English example, and the great mos- 
quito-producing centers of New Jersey 
and Long Island are beginning to inclose 
their verandas in wire netting and enjoy 
life. After all, why not frankly take 
the necessity of a screened porch as 
much into account as the necessity of a 
bath-room? Then people would not have 
to add makeshift wire netting to places 
never intended for it, turned pillars, for 
instance, to which it can scarcely be 
fitted. This particular porch has the 
lower part solid, topped with a ledge 
broad enough to hold books or anything 
else in reason, even after the screens are 
in. And the columns are square, so that 
the sereens fit tight, and the spaces are 
nicely calculated for appearance as well 
as use. 


But enough of the porch, and one 
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word of the other window, a bay, looking 
south, which is turned into a small con- 
servatory with two shelves full of pl 
a cement floor, and tank for gold-fish, 


with a tiny fountain in it to keep all 
healthily moist. 

There is no more delightful adjunct to 
a dining-room than this miniature jungle 


of verdure ever fresh, no pleasanter 
sight or sound than that of the wee 


water jet. Truth constrains the confes- 
sion, however, that it is less simple than 
itlooks. That windowful of plants with 
the requisite arrangements to keep them 
thriving probably cost twice as much as 


all the rest of the pretty room. 
I know of but one plant-window which 


flaunts its foliage triumphantly and 
riotously at small expense, and that is 
in a house whose mistress loves the 
meanest flower that blows enough to 
devote most of her time to it. She has 
two shelves in the sunny south bay of 
the dining-room, while along the win- 
dow-frames are innumerable brackets, 
hanging pots, wall-vases; and even a 
Japanese bamboo affords a hollow re- 
ceptacle for water and openings whence 


wandering jew thrusts forth its glisten- 
ing striped leaves. 

Her walls, by the way, are green. 
Did I hear any objection to a green 
dining-room? Hers, having a sunny 
exposure, is simply enchanting. The 
green is soft and deep, precisely the 
right shade to show off all the bits of 
pottery in orange, blood-red, gray 
crackle, ivory, or what you will, that 
this lover of pottery disposes about 
them. She has no pictures on her din- 


a picture, so is her other window, filling 
all the east side of the room with dia- 


mond-paned casements, four feet at 
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least from the floor, with wide ledges 
whereon more plants and earthen jugs 
and jars display themselves, the whole 
framed in by short curtains of Indian 
cotton. Opposite her built-in sideboard 
is a picture, too, though of the simplest 
design, with its shining old silver and 
rows of blue-and-white plates. And her 
table is another, with its wide strip of 
curious, soft-colored embroidery in faded 
silk and gold. ‘‘Really,’’ she says her- 
self, ‘‘I have very few expensive pieces 
of blue-and-white ware, but even the 
cheap ones were carefully picked out as 
having a particularly good, strong color, 
so they look well; and my table is by no 
means what I would like, but that Ori- 
ental strip of embroidery makes every 
one forget it.’’ 

In this room there is no fireplace, nor 
is if missed. In fact, an open fire ina 
small dining-room renders the seats near 
it almost untenable, while an unused 
fireplace is the hollowest of mockeries. 
Another exception to a generally good 
rule is, that while most people like a cen- 
tral lamp placed on or over a dining- 
room table, some rooms have been 
beautifully if expensively lighted by 
candles in sconces along the walls; 
others have four small electroliers hang- 
ing from the ceiling near the four cor- 
ners of the room; others have a species 
of skylight filled with opalescent or 
tinted glass masking the glare of incan- 
descent bulbs. In fact, where electricity 
enters in there is no end to modern de- 
vices for employing it. To those who 
think wainscoting has been too much 
insisted on, let it be said that an excel- 
lent effect is obtained by carrying a nar- 
row ledge, or molding, around a room, 
with the plaster painted a strong color 
below and a lighter one above. 
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An extremely pretty dining-room in 
the simplest of cottages had its walls 
left the rough, warm gray of the origi- 
nal plaster, a molding or flat band of 
pine stained dark brown carried around 
it for a chair-rail, and the space below 
broken at frequent intervals with verti- 
cal strips of the same wood. It has 
some of the charm of timber and plaster 
of Elizabethan houses, and those neu- 
tral walls make the best of backgrounds 
for pictures or other ornaments, while 
they greatly set off the window curtains, 
which are short ones of thin, yellow cot- 
ton or cheese-cloth. 

It is a good plan to have one thoroughly 
satisfactory piece of furniture in your 
dining-room, if you cannot afford all. 
Put the greater part of your money into 
a sideboard, even if you have to do with 
some makeshifts, until you can gradu- 
ally acquire other articles as good. 
After all, unless you deliberately stoop 
and look for them, you hardly notice the 
legs of a table, and its top can be cov- 
ered. A low sideboard without brackets, 
shelves, mirrors, or other gimcrackery 
is the safest choice. It should be long 
enough to fill considerable wall space 
and become the feature of the room— 
supposing the room to be a small one 
without architectural features, such as a 
fireplace or a bay-window—and it should 
be practical enough to have roomy draw- 
ers and cupboards. Admirable shapes 
come now in weathered oak, and a side- 
board was one of the articles in which 
colonial furniture designers excelled. 
A good old mahogany one, or for that 
matter a good reproduction, would be 
the making of any modest dining-room. 

Table-covers may now be had in many 
effective and inexpensive materials. 
Heavy linens and cotton come in a variety 


of weaves and plain colors, and oriental 
striped goods without number may be 
cut into borders for them. Or a plain 
dark red, with an ecru band upon it, 
worked in red and blue cross-stitch, 
makes a warm spot ina room. There 
is no limit to what a woman of ingenu- 
ity can manufacture with her needle, 
while for those without time or inclina- 
tion for embroidery the heavy so-called 
taffeta offers a convenient refuge. This 
must not be confused with the thin, plain 
silk which goes by the same name. It 
is a material not unlike a good quality 
of cretonne, but has more body, and is 
sprinkled with broché spots or figures. 
Like cretonne it is often stamped with 
floral designs, old-fashioned nosegays, 
and ribbons, which properly should only 
be used in a room with plain walls. It 
also comes in agreeable solid colors, 
brown, gray-green, or blue, more suit- 
able for a room where the paper is fig- 
ured. It costs about two dollars a yard, 
and being two yards wide, requires no 
seam. 

With care and patience you can choose 
harmonious colors at any price. You 
cannot always have a well-proportioned 
room, unless your house was the work 
of a good architect, nor can you always 
afford to have the work of a poor one 
remodeled by a man who knows his 
business, but there are some ways in 
which you can improve upon a badly 
planned dining-room. The placing of 
the picture-molding has much to do with 
the apparent height of a room. Its 
natural place is even with the tops of the 
doors and windows, or if these vary, as 
unfortunately they often do, then it 
should be even with the top of the great- 
est number of openings. Sometimes, in 
old-fashioned houses, the windows are 
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so high that it is best to give up the 
molding and have a heavy cornice, and 
frankly call attention to the junction of 
wall and ceiling instead of endeavoring 
to efface it by means of a strong lower 
line. Picture-moldings, chair-rails, nar- 
row shelves, or ledges run about a room 
all tend to diminish its height. Win- 
dows may be made to look narrower or 
wider, the latter being more generally 
desirable, by hanging the curtains inside 
or outside of the casing. In the same 
way a valance hung above or below the 
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HE traveler in Russia sees in the 
country few traces even of the 
generation immediately preced- 
ing his own. Nearly all dwell- 
ing-houses, even those of the better class, 
are built of wood, their average Jength 
of life being about the threesgefe years 
and ten which man himself boasts, as 
the Russian climate is particularly de- 
structive. Their frailness prevents the 
accumulation of historic additions to 
enrich the architecture, and no museums 
or libraries of value would be housed in 
such perishable constructions: 
ing-houses are built all on the esound- 
floor, the walls made of square beams 
about a foot and a half thick, dovetailed 
together horizontally, vertical bolts of 
wood further strengthening the walls, 
and the spaces thus left are filled with 
dried moss saturated with pitch. This 
highly inflammable filling is sheathed 
with planks on both sides, the exterior 
finished with paint, the interior with 
plaster, while the roof is covered with 
thatch, or in more modern houses, shin- 
gled. Severe even to the point of ugli- 
ness, this style yet affords ample protec- 
tion to the dweller within from bitter 
winds and frost. 
Inside, the rooms are large and lofty, 
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top lengthens or shortensthem. In one 
old house where the window was not 
high enough, the casing was carried to 
a foot above the opening, and the shade 
was always pulled down just far enough 
to conceal the wall thus included. 

A tall, solid, threefold screen may be 
arranged so as in part to rectify the pro- 
portions of a room. It is also useful in 
concealing the butler’s pantry from view 
of people sitting at table, when the 
architect has not been thoughtful in 
disposing his doors. 
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the wallsMinted in water-color wash, and 
often decorated with framed engravings, 
or more rarely with a bit of handiwork 
on silk, where painting and silk em- 
broidery are so dextrously combined as 
to produce a homogeneous effect. Much 
of the furniture is of the curious old-fash- 


ioned sort, made by hand, and eagerly 
sought for in this country, but being 
gradually abandoned there as quite 
despicable, in favor of imitations of 
modern French or Austrian stuff. 
There is a great lumber or storage 


room above the living-rooms, while 
below them are storage compartments 
in the foundation; a sand bed for under- 
ground vegetables, barrels of fermented 
beef and cabbage, smoked mutton, ham, 
bacon, fish, and poultry, great casks of 
oil, cheeses, and sack after sack of 
flour. One readily sees the necessity 
for this ample provision, enough for a 
garrison, on realizing the distance from 
supplies, and that not only must the 
table be lavish enough to supply fre- 
quent unexpected travelers, but a great 
many servants are kept. These last 
require no less than two, and often 
three, separate dining-rooms, as the 
servants are extremely sensitive as to 
class distinctions. 
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tiful in architecture 

and home decoxstion 

that the present move- 

ment for the preserva- 
5 tion and restoration 

of the artistic habita- 
tions of colonial days has not longer 
been deferred. In many instances any 
tardiness would in all probability have 
entailed a penalty in the form of a loss 
of some element of attractiveness. Cer- 
tainly this would have been true in the 
case of Montpelier, once the home of 
the President and Dolly Madison, and 
which recently passed inte the hands 
of a man of taste and discrimination, 
who has had the mansion restored and 
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extensive improvements made, always 
with due care, however, to the preserva- 
tion of all that is quaint and historic 
both in the architecture and the furnish- 
ings. Indeed, in its new setting Mont- 
pelier constitutes an ideal representative 
of the old-fashioned manor-houses of the 
South, which have been famed for more 
than two centuries for their elegance, 
comfort, picturesqueness, and beauty. 
The estate of Montpelier was named 
from a town in the south of France. 
President Madison himself always 
spelled it Montpellier, insisting that the 
dropping of the second / was a Yankee 
notion, but this decree did not change 
the popular spelling of the word. Mont- 
pelier is situated in the flowery and 
mountainous region of Orange County, 
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Virginia—the Blue Ridge country, as it 
is frequently termed, which is 
fifty miles northwest of Richmond. 
The village of Orange, which is the 
nearest settlement, is about eighty-four 
miles from Washington. The di 
is now traversed by trains in two or 
three hours, but in the time of President 
Madison as many days were required to 
make the journey by coach. 

The historic planter house stands on 
the west side of ‘‘Southwest Mountain,’’ 
and virtually at the foot of the Blue 
Ridge. This location opens many scenic 
possibilities, and one of the chief charms 
of Montpelier is found in the vast stretch 
of fields, the curtain of dark forest, and 
the wall of mountains which lie spread 
out before its windows. The estate 
comprises not less than thirteen hundred 
acres, of which five hundred acres are in 
timber. Extending from the stately por- 
tico at the front of the house is 


some 


stance 


a mon- 


ster lawn, sixty acres of rolling and 


terraced greensward dotted here and 
there with rare old roses and a profusion 
of wild honeysuckle. In the rear of the 
mansion is the fioral kingdom which 
ranked in its day as the finest garden in 
all Virginia. 

This wonderful garden, which is ap- 
proached through a path bordered with 
thick-set hedges of box, now grown in 
many places toa height above a man’s 
head, was a center of interest for both 
President and Mrs. Madison. 
famous of all the mistresses of the 
White House made this great flower 
plot her especial care, and the statesman- 
planter was well versed in all the laws 
of seeds and fruits, and delighted to 
experiment with them. It is said that 
Madison planned the horseshoe terraces 
in imitation of the galleries of the 


The most 
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of Representatives at Washington, and 
that the floor of the House is represented 
in the parallelogram which lies beyond. 
In any event, the entire scheme is worthy 
the genius of any modern landscape 
architect. 

The present-day visitor to Montpelier 
enters through an old-fashioned gate- 
way with massive posts, the tops of 
which are surmounted by graceful urns. 
After passing through a second gate- 
way, the oak-branched driveway sweeps 
with a broad curve to the foot of the 
steps leading up to the immense pillared 
portico. On the lawn a few rods dis- 
tant is a little classic temple, which pre- 
sents a most effective appearance in its 
setting of green. The upper portion of 
this little structure is utilized as a sum- 
mer-house, while in a roomy receptacle 
beneath the floor is stored the ice which 
supplies the mansion. 

The original homestead at Montpelier, 
a comparatively small building which 
served as the nucleus for the present 
structure, was built by the father of 
President Madison, and constituted the 
first brick structure ever built in Orange 
County. The original designer of Mont- 
pelier was William Thornton, who drew 
the first accepted plans for the Capitol 
at Washington. In 1809 additions were 
made under the direction of the famous 
Latrobe, who designed many of the most 
aristocratic houses at the national capital. 

The house itself is dignified, massive, 
and imposing in appearance, although 
its architectural lines are simple. It 
has a length across the front of one hun- 
dred and fifty-two feet and a depth of 
thirty-two feet. It may be explained 
that a portion of this great length is 
made up of the one-storied wings which 
lie back of the main building, extend- 
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ing some twenty feet on either side, 
their almost fiat roofs protected by 
wooden balustrades. The original man- 
sion was constructed of brick brought 
from England, but the brick used in the 
construction of the additions was manu- 
factured on the estate. In the great 
pillared portico in front, and many 
other distinctive features, the house at 
Montpelier conforms to the architectural 
policy which prevailed so universally in 
the Southern houses of the old régime. 
The windows are long, with quaint head- 
ings and deep sills, the transom over the 
entrance is fan-shaped,:and the wide 
arched doors are fretted with the.white- 
wood curves which, when viewed from 
a distance, are suggestive of the lattice- 
work in the old Canterbury houses. 

Extending across the front of the 
house, and connecting the wings, is a 
shallow hall, from which many of the 
apartments open. In Madison’s day one 
entire wing of the mansion was given 
over to the use of Madison’s mother; 
and the exemplification in different por- 
tions of the house of her ideas of fur- 
nishing, and those of her daughter-in-law, 
brought about a contrast in furnishing 
which probably has few counterparts 
even in modern mansions. The viva- 
cious Dolly Madison had that portion of 
the mansion over which she held sway 
fitted out for the most part like the 
Little Trianon at Versailles, utilizing 
gay-hued hangings, light silken French 
draperies, imported furniture, and bric- 
a-brac. Here, likewise, was a chair 
which had been a gift to President 
Madison from the Emperor of Morocco, 
and a set of china, once the property of 
Marie Antoinette. 

If a visitor but crosses the hall, which 
formed a dividing-line, however, it 
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might well be said that by simply open 
ing a door he passed from one century 
into another. The apartments were 
hung with heavy curtains and draperies 
of somber hue, and the furnishing, save 
for a few pieces of mahogany, consisted 
solely of dark and cumbersome old 
carved furniture, in keeping with which 
were the austere ancestral portraits 
which looked down from the walls. 
Madison’s room, which opens at the 
rear of the dining-room, was rather 
simply furnished, containing, among 
other things, a high-posted bed with 
crimson damask canopy brought from 
the Tuileries by President Monroe, a 
desk, and a couch. 

Montpelier is of especial interest to 
those persons who hope to find in the 
present era a revival of that incomp- 
arable hospitality which characterized 
country life in America in colonial 
times. The principle obtained at the 
Madison home that every guest must be 
feasted: ‘‘If a stranger, because strangers 
ought to be made to pass their time as 
agreeably as possible; if a friend, because 
nothing can be too good for one’s 
friends.’’ This mountain retreat which 
Madison described as ‘‘within a squir- 
rel’s jump of heaven,’’ was admirably 
adapted to the lavish hospitalities which 
such a policy imposed. The rooms of 
the mansion were large, whereas in no 
apartment was the furniture either sparse 
or huddled. More than a hundred slaves 
were employed in the maintenance of 
the estate, and immense stables were 
provided to shelter the steeds of all way- 
farers. 

The dining-room at Montpelier is a 
large square room in the wing opposite 
that occupied by Madison’s mother, but 
commodious as is the room, it was neces- 
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sary on the occasion of great festivals, 
as for instance the entertainment on 
each successive Fourth of July, to set 
the table out of doors. For all that, 
the resources of the household were sel- 
dom taxed; and that country life, how- 
ever pretentious, is free from many of 
the problems which beset urban existence 
is conclusively proven by a letter writ- 
ten at Montpelier by Mrs. Madison, and 
in which she says: ‘‘We had ninety per- 
sons to dine with us at one table fixed 
on the lawn under a large arbor, and I 
am less worried with a hundred visitors 
here than with twenty-five in Washing- 
ton.’’? Prominent in the list of articles 
ordered from France by the Madisons, 
when they set up housekeeping at the 
homestead where they spent their honey- 
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moon, were ‘‘two table-cloths for a 
dining-room of about eighteen feet—two, 
three, or four, as may be convenient for 
a more limited scale; and four dozen 
napkins.’’ 

An idea of what the restoration of one 
of these old colonial manor-houses really 
means is conveyed by the work which 
has been undertaken by the present 
owner of Montpelier. The house itself 
was built to last for ages and thus it 
has been in the interior that most of the 
work of restoration ‘has taken place. 
New flooring has been laid; the high 
wainscoting, which was in fragments in 
many places, was renewed; and the ceil- 
ings and walls in almost every one of 
the twenty-two rooms have undergone 
reconstruction. 





OUR MASTERS, THE SERVANTS 


BY THE HON. AMYAS S. NORTHCOTE 


HERE appears to be a 
SHeSe Hse general disposition 
among American 


a | housekeepers to re- 

gard their English 
sisters as being espe- 
cially blessed in the 
matter of servants. 
One of the common- 
est remarks made by an American lady 
visiting at an English house is: ‘‘How 
lucky you are in the servant question !— 
you have everything running so smoothly 
and easily over here; you have none of 
the bother and trouble we have to put 
up with.” But alas! sad experience 
proves that this is scarcely the case. 
True, the problems confronting the Eng- 
lish housekeeper are different from those 
to be faced in the United States, but 








they are scarcely less serious. The 
faults of the English servant are many 
and great, and are of a nature to reduce 
any American lady setting up house- 
keeping in England almost to despair. 
This paper is not written as a guide to 
English housekeeping, nor to endeavor 
to point out a remedy for any of the ills 
that accompany it. Itis intended merely 
to point out some of the—shall I say 
idiosyncrasies of the English domestic? 
and to prove to the suffering American 
that an English mistress of a house does 
not lie upon a bed of roses. 

Much has been said of the English 
servant in fiction. Caleb Balderstone 
stands out as a type of the faithful old 
Scotch retainer, a marvel of devotion 
truly; but Sir Walter, while dwelling on 
his good points, does not permit the fact 
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to appear that whenever the old man was 
not engaged in promoting the family 
interests of Ravenswood without, he was 
probably tyrannizing over the unhappy 
master within. 

No slavery on earth can be much more 
complete than that of the young masters 
or mistresses to the aged retainer of the 
house. As | write, a case occurs to me 
where in a certain house whence a son 
and a grandson have both gone to the 
front in South Africa, the mother and 
sisters left behind are not permitted to 
receive their morning paper by the post 
at 7:30 a. M., but are compelled to send 
at about 11:30 to the neighboring town. 


‘*You always have sent to Jones in the 
High Street, ma’am,’’ remarks the old 
butler, ‘‘and I don’t think it would do 
to change and trust to the postman now. 
You can’t tell what might happen, 
ma’am’’; and there is no redress. Old 
Tompkins would probably refuse to obey 
any indirect order and evade a direct 
one. To part with him would be impos- 


sible. He is old and feeble, and always 
has lived with the family since he was a 
boy. Anyway, he would probably re- 
fuse to go, if given warning. And yet, 
with all his determination to have his 
own way, an English servant is never 
disrespectful. He never forgets him- 
self. Once I was sitting next an Ameri- 
can lady at dinner, when she upset a wine- 
glass or something. Her hostess said 
some word of sympathy, and in a few 
minutes my neighbor, turning to me, 
said: ‘‘1 knew Lady So-and-So wouldn’t 
mind my awkwardness, but I can feel 
the butler’s wrath.’’ And truly the 
impassivity of the English servant is 
one of his greatest features. Amidst 
the brightest and gayest conversation he 
moves speechless, noiseless, and immo- 
bile of face. One would fancy him deaf 
if one did not know that the conversa- 
tion with comments would be repeated 
later on in the lower regions. I know a 
certain valet of the most correct appear- 
ance and bearing, who is celebrated in 
the housekeeper’s room for his admi- 
rable and accurate caricatures of all the 
mannerisms of the family and their 
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guests. It is embarrassing when giving 
that man an order to wonder what special 
intonation or action of your own will be 
the theme of his performance later. The 
whole subject of the servants’ hall and 
the life downstairs is full of peculiarities. 
Some worthy pen will one day write the 
chronicles of the kitchen, and create a 
Terence Mulvaney of the pantry. 

It may be news to many Americans 
that there are two classes of servants 
here, the upper and the under, and in 
truth I believe the line of demarcation 
between these two is drawn with infinite- 
ly greater sharpness than that between 
the upper servants and the masters. In 
this former class are comprised the but- 
ler, groom of the chambers, valet, house- 
keeper, chief cook, lady’s maid, and head 
nurse among the indoor servants. These 
privileged individuals live and eat and 
have their being in the housekeeper’s 
room, an apartment usually styled the 
‘‘room’’ for short. In this room they 
are waited upon by the inferior servants, 
just as they wait (when they choose) 
above stairs. In some houses the cus- 
tom prevailed, and I think still pre- 
vails, that the upper servants at the 
midday meal ate the meat course in the 
servants’ hall, and that finished, filed 
solemnly to the ‘‘room,’’ where a des- 
sert, superior to that spread before the 
common herd, was provided for them. 
At these solemn banquets strict silence 
is the rule. The upper servants do not 
care to permit their underlings to listen 
to their conversation, while they are not 
at all inclined to dine themselves to the 
accompaniment of the merriment of 
those below the salt. As soon, however, 
as the room is reached tongues are un- 
loosed, and all the many topics of the 
day are discussed. At the present day, 
the housekeeper’s room is the scene of 
regular late dinners, at which visiting 
servants, if of the upper class, are pres- 
ent. At smart houses, it has even be- 
come the custom of late for the ladies’ 
maids to wear low-neck dresses, and the 
valets evening suits. 1 heard of one 
poor young lady’s maid the other day, 
who was quite crushed and snubbed by 
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her fellows because, when she accom- 
panied her mistress on a round of visits, 
she had no evening gown to wear. 
Smart blouses she had in plenty, but 
they, alas! were only suitable for the 
morning. So she was tabooed by her 
fellows, who also no doubt put down 
her misticss as not quite of the right 
sort. A. the servants’ parties, in order 
to avoid confusion, it is customary for 
servants to adopt the name of their 
masters, so while the real Duke of 
Shropshire feasts above his valet as 
Duke of Shropshire masquerades below. 

The lives of the upper servants in a 
great English house are singularly easy. 
Their actual manual duties are almost 
nil. At adinner party, the butler has 
usually got out and decanted the wine 
beforehand, and generally pours it out, 
but except for that takes no part in the 
waiting. The valet brushes his master’s 
clothes and lays them out, but dirty 
boots are not to be handled by him. 
The housekeeper gives out the stores 
and keeps the keys, but does little else. 
No self-respecting English cook would 
dream of getting up and cooking break- 
fast; that is the kitchen-maid’s place. 
As for the under-servants, there are 
usually enough of them to enable them 
to avoid overwork, and it is a fact 
that nearly all boys and girls going out 
to service are violently ill at first from 
the sudden change from the poor fare 
and hard work of their cottage homes 
to the high living and easy life at the 
hall. 

Another peculiarity of English ser- 
vants is their inability to cope with a 
domestic crisis. In most cases they do 
their own work thoroughly and well, 
much better than the average American 
servant; but ask them to depart from it 
by ever so little, and they gaze at you 
with an air of astonished indignation, 
and suggest a charwoman. No house is 
complete without one of these mysteri- 
ous beings, generally an old and decrepit 
woman from the village, who glides 
about the house all day, and towards 
evening departs carrying a "basket. 
One must not inquire into the contents of 
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that basket. That would be breach of 
privilege, and unless the pilfering goes 
too far, it is not wise to rouse the wrath 
of one’s domestics. Once in the middle 
of winter when eggs were at 3d. each, 
and 96 disappeared in three days from 
my very modest larder, my wife thought 
fit to protest, but only mildly. 

There is a saying current in England 
that if a servant lives with you a year, 
unless something unforeseen happens, 
marriage, a break-up, etc., one can 
count on her staying with you till 
death intervenes. In that time you 
have got accustomed to her and she 
to you. At first you rub your hands, 
and exclaim: ‘‘Ah, Mary is a treasure. 
I do hope she’ll stay.’”’ You are really 
just beginning to forge your chain. 

It is very difficult to say just wherein 
the strength of the domestic lies, but it 
is partly due to the inherent conserva- 
tism of the British people. We do not 
like changes of any sort, from the form 
of our government down to the arrange- 
ment of our ridiculous railway carriages ; 
and unwillingness to part with an old 
servant is part of this conservatism. It 
partly arises, too, from the fact that not 
sO very many years ago the neighboring 
families of gentry afforded the best and 
almost the only opening for young peas- 
ant girls starting in life. A laborer’s 
young daughter, as soon as she was old 
enough. almost naturally gravitated to 
the still-room and servants’ hall of the 
neighboring squire or parson, and there 
served her apprenticeship, and learned 
household work. Many married from 
the great house and settled down in the 
village, whence their children came to 
take up the same duties and meet the 
same fate. So recognized was this 
hereditary service, that when I was a 
child I remember distinctly a family of 
more than one generation that had 
always acted as the carpenters attached 
to the estate. In my ignorance I firmly 
believed that the family name, Webber, 
was synonymous with carpenter; and 
when I was by no means a small boy, 
I caused considerable merriment at a 
strange house by exclaiming, ‘‘Send for 
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a Webber,’’ when some minor repair 
was required. Now nearly thirty years 
later, I find the same family still estab- 
lished in their hereditary office. This 
extraordinary reluctance to change, and 
in many instances to locomotion, is 
slowly dying out; but within the last 
two years the station-master of a way- 
side station, on a main line not thirty 
miles from London, told me he had only 
been to London once, and then only to 
the company’s offices on railway busi- 
ness. In my native village in the west, 
I well remember an old peasant woman, 
whose boast it was that though over 
seventy she had never slept under any 
other roof than her own, and an old 
laborer who, though he had lived all his 
life within four miles of one of the 
largest towns in the west of England, 
not only had never been there, but did 
not even know the way. With such ex- 
traordinary lack of enterprise among 
the agricultural lower classes, it is little 
to be wondered at that if boys or girls 
get well placed they are unwilling to 
leave, while on the master’s side there 
is the tie of a real attachment. The 


family may have been on your estate for 


generations; some of your own early 
happy recollections may be bound up 
with your servants’ parents; they know 
all about you and your family, and re- 
gard it as the greatest and best in Eng- 
land, and your joint village as the love- 
liest and best in all the length and 
breadth of the land; they learn your 
ways, and, permitted their own little 
perquisites, they study your interests: 
so that, taking one thing with another, 
you are very apt to put up with many 
faults and failings rather than risk the 
chances of a domestic change and up- 
heaval. 

But although there is often a very 
close bond between employer and em- 
ployed, there are certain hard-and-fast 
rules governing the relation of one ser- 
vant to another, and of both to the 
master, that are never infringed. No 
servant under any circumstances permits 
himself to turn informer as to the delin- 
quencies of a fellow-domestic so long as 
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the sinner preserves a correct attitude 
towards himself. Nothing is more 
amusing to the careless male mind than 
to hear the mutual recriminations of a 
pair of maids who have quarreled, and 
have come to pour out their wrongs 
before ‘‘the missis,’’ and to observe the 
increasing air of horror with which the 
latter listens to the long tale of scorched 
linen, broken crockery, pilfered eggs, 
ete. It was once my unhappy fate to 
arbitrate at one of these domestic scenes, 
and at its close I knew that the po- 
sition of Paris deciding between the 
three beautiful goddesses had not been a 
happy one. However, such scenes are 
rare indeed. Asa general rule, the delin- 
quent is discovered by the master or mis- 
tress, and receives his or her month’s 
warning. Till the expiration of that 
period the brow of the faithful retainer 
remains clouded like that of Olympian 
Jove, but once the sinner has departed, 
he unbosoms himself, and you begin to 
be aware of what a viper you have heen 
nursing to your breast. Just why a ser- 
vant who has proved himself trust- 
worthy by years of trial, who certainly 
has affection for you, and whose inter- 
ests unquestionably lie rather with yours 
than with his erring fellow-servant, 
should never assist you in discovering 
the truth is hard to say. Probably the 
school-boy sense of honor and hatred of 
telltales has been planted in the breasts 
of this race of children, for children they 
are in their quarrels over nothing, their 
narrow views, their vanity, and their 
helplessness. Never in my life shall I 
forget the sight of a footman belong- 
ing to a friend of mine, actually 
holding on to my friend’s coat tails 
to avoid being lost, whilst he strug- 
gled with a crowd of ‘‘douaniers’’ at 
Boulogne. Children, too, they are in 
their extraordinary displays of emotion 
and their morbidity. A horror, a death, 
is real joy to the servants’ hall. The 
last words of the deceased, exactly how 
he spoke them, what he was doing, how 
he looked, are topies of conversation 
good for days. The more accidental or 
sudden the death the more it is reveled 
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in. Ifa man is killed in a railway acci- 
dent, the last words he uttered before 
he left the house acquire a mysterious 
significance, and domestic after domes- 
tie relates the premonitions he or she 
has had (after the event) that they 
should see the deceased no more. A 
year or two ago an unfortunate gentle- 
man fell off his bicycle into a river near 
which he was riding and was drowned. 
Some months afterwards 1 was in the 
neighborhood, and heard all the details. 
It was clearly an accident, and had so 
been brought in by a coroner’s jury of 
villagers, but the real opinion of the 
place was divided between suicide to 
escape from his wife and suicide while 
insane; while a few of the bolder spirits 
held out for murder, though no reason 
or proof of the matter was alleged. On 
questioning one of the jurymen as to 
why he agreed to a verdict of accidental 
death, he replied: ‘‘Ah! ’twas for the 
sake of his wife, poor thing; reckon us 
wouldn’t want her to feel all her life as 
she drove ’im to it!’’ 

As a gentle way of breaking bad news, 
I think the following story is unique. 
An elderly housekeeper had lived for 
many years with a certain family in 
Yorkshire. Her relatives, of whom she 
had several, lived in a distant manufac- 
turing town. One day the papers an- 
nounced an outbreak of influenza in 
the place, and soon after the old lady 
received the following dispatch from 
one of her relatives. It read: ‘‘Dread- 
ful news. Come at once. Bring all 
your black.’’ History does not relate 
how the old lady acted on receipt of the 
above dispatch, but from my knowledge 
of her class I venture to say that it was 
with gloomy joy. 

I must not, however, depict only the 
reverse side of the medal. Among Eng- 
lish servants there is to be found an 
immense store of real devotion and self- 
sacrifice te their master and mistress. 
Only within the week I have read of a 
young master going forth with his regi- 
ment to the South African war. With 
him went his soldier servant, the son of 
an old retainer of the estate. Both fell 
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in the same charge, and in close prox- 
imity. Night, the cold night of South 
Africa, was coming on, the young offi- 
cer, though, as it afterwards turned out, 
not severely wounded, was insensible. 
To cover him his badly wounded servant 
stripped off a large part of his own cloth- 
ing, and the next morning was found by 
the ambulance partly dead from expos- 
ure, and still sheltering his master’s 
inanimate body. In a lesser degree 
this devotion was shown by a servant 
of my acquaintance. He had lived since 
a boy with a certain lady and gentleman, 
and at the time I knew him was their 
factotum. They let and afterwards 
agreed to sell their establishment. The 
new-comers offered the servant a decided 
increase in wages, a cottage rent free, 
and opened up for him prospects of a 
still brighter future. He accepted their 
offer, but only on the condition that he 
be first assured that his old employers 
did not wish him to go with them to 
their new home on the old terms. And 
yet this man, to my knowledge, was an 
ambitious and somewhat avaricious man, 
and at the time the offer was made him, 
was anxious to marry and settle down. 

Considering their many opportunities 
through intercourse with the gentry, 
through travel as personal attendants, 
and through overhearing conversations 
at table, the ordinary domestic is ex- 
traordinarily ill-informed and ignorant. 
In them, more firmly than in any other 
class, is rooted the absolute distrust, 
dislike, and contempt of all things for- 
eign. Let no American imagine be- 
cause he gives, as most of them do, 
about four times the proper gratuity, 
that he thereby earns the respect or 
gratitude of the British domestic. His 
money is pocketed and he is put down 
as a soft mark. The British servant 
likes a little bullying, and worships a 
lord ; it is among them and the class from 
which they are drawn that the toady and 
the parasite reach their point of high- 
est development. 

I am often surprised on returning to 
this country from a visit to the United 
States at the sycophantic politeness of 
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almost all the public and private ser- 
vants. This politeness exists alongside 
of the firmest maintenance of their vari- 
ous rights and duties. No English 
gentleman is supposed to interfere with 
the perquisites and commissions of the 
various members of the household. If 
you buy a horse, or a leg of mutton, or 
a lot of pheasants’ eggs, or a new suit of 
clothes, you must expect the servant in 
whose department the new purchase lies 
to receive a commission from the trades- 
man. The practice is almost universal, 
and though you may break it for a week 
by making an arbitrary change of trades- 
people, it is sure to be re-established. 
Of course, the commission ultimately 
comes out of your pocket, and the in- 
crease in price caused thereby is, in my 
judgment, one of the principal causes of 
the tendency among even country people 
to deal with the great co-operative stores 
in London, where no commissions are 
paid. The commencement of dealing 
with one of these stores is usually the 
signal for a domestic commotion, of 
greater or less violence; but as the 
greater part of the commissions are paid 
on articles which cannot well be ob- 
tained from a co-operative store, the 
tumult soon dies away. For there is 
one marked distinction between English 
and American domestics, and that is the 
dislike of the former to changing their 
situations. While according to my ex- 
perience it is the exception rather than 
the rule for an American ‘‘lady help’’ 
to remain in a place more than a year, 
in England a servant with a ‘‘character’’ 
of not more than a year is regarded with 
some suspicion. For the benefit of those 
unacquainted with English law, I may 
say that a servant cannot leave a place 
or be dismissed from it without either 
warning of a month being given to or 
by the mistress, unless the latter elects 
to pay a month’s wages to the departing 
domestic in lieu of warning. This, of 
course, does not apply to cases where a 
crime has been committed. On leaving 
a situation the mistress is compelled by 
law to give the servant a written char- 
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acter, which is supposed to tell the truth, 
but which usually errs on the side of 
leniency, as the English law of defama- 
tion of character is extremely strict, and 
is usually interpreted by the magistrates 
in favor of the servant rather than the 
employer. On trying for another situ- 
ation, the girl exhibits her written char- 
acter, or more often tells her would-be 
employer to communicate with her late 
mistress on the subject. Forged char- 
acters are not unknown, but they are 
summarily and severely dealt with. I 
remember a lady, a friend of mine, en- 
gaging a member of the criminal classes 
as butler through a forged character. 
Fortunately he got so extremely drunk 
directly after he reached her house, that 
she got rid of him before he had time to 
put his plans for robbery into operation. 
But though they are not common, there 
is always danger of forged and incorrect 
characters being given, and I, in com- 
mon with many English householders, 
would be glad to see put in force in Eng- 
land the same law that prevails in Ger- 
many. Under it any person entering 
domestic service procures a book from 
the police, in which is entered his name, 
age, ete., and date of commencing ser- 
vice. On leaving a place the employer 
writes the character in the book with the 
dates of commencing and leaving his 
service, and if the servant leaves a place 
and remains out of employment volun- 
tarily or involuntarily, the record of that 
time must be entered in the book and 
viséd by the police. By this means a 
complete record of the servant’s life and 
character is obtained. The plan might 
seem an infringement on personal lib- 
erty; but while this is true to a certain 
extent, «nd while no doubt the book 
would have great terrors for the bad or 
indifferent servant, yet it would offer 
inestimable advantages to the good one. 
In these days of laxly drawn characters, 
it is sometimes hard for a good servant 
to get a place, while an unscrupulous 
one, who will alter or erase an injurious 
word, frequently gets unmerited good 
fortune. 
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The True “ Colonial.” 


OME remarks by a contributor in 
S the March number deserve notice. 
The article was on the ‘‘Abuse of 

the Colonial,’’ and in a way is timely; 
but several statements attributed to a 
prominent decorator, although very 
likely true from his or her standpoint, 
are liable to misconstruction. What is 
meant by ‘‘colonial’’? Does it mean one 
thing, and only one thing, when applied 
to furniture? The decorator in question 
professed to be much wearied by the 
prevalence of ‘‘colonial rooms,’’ and by 
implication, at the recurrence of the same 
furniture. Now, when we say a colonial 
house it does convey some real impres- 
sion to our minds; we think we can see 
the house, somewhat indefinitely, but 
still with reasonable clearness. It 
means at any rate a house constructed 
at the time the thirteen states were colo- 
nies, or shortly thereafter, and in all 
probability of a type we may have clearly 
in mind. Yet even here the type may 
vary all the way from that of the well- 
known John Hancock house to that of 
Mount Vernon—certainly a wide range— 
between which limits there should be 
variations sufficient to prevent ennui for 
most people. But colonial furniture 
means nothing, unless perchance it 
means furniture constructed during the 
same period in this country. If it means 
this, I agree with the decorator in ques- 


tion. It is usually a very clumsy imi- 
tation of imported models, and though 
sometimes admirable for its simplicity 
and strength, it is frequently only fit for 
special purposes. But this is not the 
generally accepted definition of colonial 
furniture. To most people it means any 
and all mahogany furniture made not 
later than 1830. It includes, therefore, 
much that was imported from Holland 
and France, besides the work of the 
famous English cabinet-makers and their 
imitators and successors. Dutch, Em- 
pire, Queen Anne, Georgian, and the 
best adaptations of American make 
are called ‘“‘colonial’’ if of mahogany. 
Here is a range of design, contour, size, 
and detail that should certainly satisfy 
the most exacting. There is no reason 
for much monotony in our modern 
rooms, even when furnished in the 
‘‘eolonial’’ style, for the variations are 
so numerous that one seldom sees, 
even after diligent search, one piece 
precisely like another. This holds true 
of real old pieces only. Of course, in 
the modern factory-made stuff each is 
one of a hundred duplicates. Further 
on the decorator reminds us that thirty 
or forty years ago the lady of fashion 
was discarding these very pieces. In- 
deed yes, and a terrible pity it was! 
We all know to what a state taste had 
fallen in 1860. Think of the houses, 
square boxes with Mansard roofs, pos- 
sibly relieved by a cupola; think of the 
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interiors, with the black-walnut finish 
and black marble mantelpieces; think of 
the furniture, brown marble-top tables 
on slender jig-sawn walnut legs, gilded 
in stripes and shining with varnish, 
sofas and chairs covered over with tufted 
pillows, ornamented with dangling 
fringe and tassels, and looking like 
little, deformed, fat women; think of the 


jewelry of that day; think of the cos- 
tumes, the crinolines, and manteaux of 
the women, the stovepipe hats, peg 
trousers, and long side whiskers of the 
men. Everything was bad—the books 
were badly printed and shockingly 
bound; the silver was bad, atrocious 
shapes, cheaply engraved; the pictures 
were bad, cheap sentiment executed in 
academic and stilted styles. Yes, surely 
the ladies.of forty years ago were rid- 


ding themselves of everything we now 
prize dearly. 

With these explanations the decorator 
was correct; there are other styles, some 
of them very beautiful and quite suit- 
able for our modern purposes. The old 
walnut French furniture as suggested, 
dull walnut not shellacked and var- 
nished, is very beautiful. That with 
cane seats is delightfully graceful and 
cool. It was made at the height of 
France’s greatness, and should put her 
present art nouveau designers to shame 
indeed. Some of the mission furniture, 
the best of it, has its place in country 
houses, or in the billiard or smoking 
rooms of the city. Much of the weath- 


ered oak furniture also has its place. 
I recently saw some chairs of this type 
with back and seat of woven rattan. It 
was entirely appropriate and harmoni- 


ous, besides being cool and clean. 
Nothing better has been devised for 
seashore houses, shooting or fishing 
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lodges in the woods, or the many sum- 
mer purposes of piazza and lawn furni- 
ture. There is no varnish to crack with 
the sun or stain with exposure, no up- 
holstery to ruin if a thunder-storm 
comes up suddenly and the furniture 
must be abandoned in one’s flight. And 
these things are all purely commercial 
furniture, made in factories and sold at 
all the stores. Truly we have less to 
complain of than formerly on this score. 

As to porch furniture for summer- 
houses, I ran upon some good things not 
so long ago. These were tables and 
benches made of heavy, strong bamboo, 
the tops and seats covered with gay-col- 
ored Japanese matting stretched taut and 
varnished. I like these for their right- 
ful purpose very much. In this same 
connection there was a shop-window to 
be seen recently on Fifth Avenue which 
was most happy in its suggestion for the 
summer treatment of a room or for a 
partially inclosed piazza. In the spring 
we turn’ away instinctively from all 
things hot and heavy; we lay aside our 
serious, dull-colored winter clothes; we 
cover our velvet sofas with gay, clean- 
looking chintzes, and take down our 
heavy portiéres, which seem to cry out to 
be put away from sight. So this shop- 
window falls in with my spring mood. 
The furniture is of rattan, serious—I use 
the word in all good faith—and quiet in 


shape, but stained a splendid green, the | 


green of the rubber-plant leaf. The 
material for the cushions and hangings 
is delightfully appropriate, a cretonne, 
strong in texture and design, of a clear 
white ground with climbing wistaria 
vine, the blossoms a pale blue, the leaves 
asturdy green. Green-and-white cotton 


Japanese rugs serve for the floor cover 
ings. 
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There is a lamp of dark green faience 
with a straight shade of the cretonne, 
but for those of us who love the candle- 
light, we will choose the three-branched 
sconces for the side walls, and for the 
center of the room the swinging holder 
for six or a dozen candles—not in any 
sense a chandelier—in this same ware; a 
vreat water-jar or cooler of this green 
faience is also a desirable addition to the 
partially inclosed piazza. 

What I like particularly about the 
window is the very prominent exhibit it 
makes of a remarkably well-placed color 
scheme. The whole effect is charming 
and enlightening, and no one can look 
at it without being in some measure 
benefited. 

Were we living under a form of gov- 
ernment more paternal, wherein the taste 
as well as the material welfare of the 
governed was a source of interest to the 
powers that be, 1 should strongly advo- 
cate the office of a censor who should 
have authority ruthlessly to draw the 
curtain over some of our shop-windows. 
In many the atrocious articles exhibited 
cannot fail to have a most vicious influ- 
ence upon the ignorant, who, judging 
only by the size of the store, insensibly 
assume some sort of authority for the 
window display. Still more reprehen- 
sible are the fully furnished and deco- 
rated rooms that some of the large depart- 
ment stores are wont to set forth in their 
windows. These are always bad, and 
sometimes would be ludicrous were it 
not for the gaping crowd who stand peer- 
ing through the plate-glass while making 
mental notes for future use of things 
beneath contempt. These exhibits are 
sad and vicious, and my censor should 
by rights rush in, seize, drag forth, 
and burn the trash in the market- 
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place, before the heresy should spread 
abroad. 


The Garland Collection. 


OR a number of years the collec- 
P tion of Chinese porcelains of the 
late James A. Garland, Esq., has 
been to many visitors one of the chief 
attractions at the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. There are not a few of us who 
are thoroughly in sympathy with Charles 
Lamb, who in one of the ‘‘Essays of 
Elia’’ says: ‘1 have an almost feminine 
partiality for old china. WhenI go to 
see any great house, I inquire for the 
china-closet; and next for the picture- 
gallery.’”’ There is something about a 
great mass of canvases that appalls one; 
each seems in a way to detract from its 
neighbors, and their very dissimilitude 
and variation of color, sentiment, and 
atmosphere, scatter and weaken one’s 
interest and appreciation. A true pic- 
ture requires a proper mental and senti- 
mental attitude on the part of the 
observer, and this can only be adequately 
obtained by seeing each by itself. This 
is not so true of china and porcelain; 
though the Japanese have taught us 
much by showing us the added beauty a 
fine piece of porcelain will assume when 
placed by itself upon a small pedestal of 
teak-wood. 

It was a distinct shock to us all, then, 
when we learned that through the pro- 
verbial ‘‘slip ’twixt the cup and the lip’’ 
Mr. Garland, in his will, had not be- 
queathed his collection to the Museum, as 
had been most confidently expected. 
Then came the announcement that the 
heirs would sell the collection, the 
Museum having failed to raise the neces- 
sary money to purchase it, quickly fol- 
lowed by the sale at auction to Messrs. 
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Duveen for about six hundred thousand 
dollars. As if all this were not hard 
enough to bear, it was publicly an- 
nounced that the collection was to be 
removed to London for exhibition and 
resale. That America was about to lose 
this wonderful and rare aggregation of 
not-to-be-duplicated porcelains seemed 
incomprehensible at the very time when, 
to use a colloquialism, ‘‘everything 
seemed to be coming our way.’’ Into 
this breach then stepped the very man 
who is probably of all individual men 
the most essentially responsible for the 
material welfare of which we boast, Mr. 
J. Pierpont Morgan. He has just bought 
the collection from the dealers, and for 
the present at least it remains in the 
Museum. 

Before saying anything further about 
this collection, it is worth arguing a bit 
on the question as to the general interest 
or value of such further discussion. I 
will acknowledge at the start that such 
a discussion can in no wise assist the 
gentle housewife in the possibly burning 
question, ‘‘How to decorate the parlor 
mantel.”’ 

No practical or useful hints can pos- 
sibly be twisted out of such a writing. 
And yet do not these glorious colors, 
this subtle and intricate workmanship, 
these profuse and yet harmonious de- 
signs: appeal to one? Do these things 
stand for nothing even to those who can- 
not own them? Has possession come to 
be the only means of gratifying the pas- 
sion for the beautiful? Does one by 
choice remain in the outer darkness of 
absolute ignorance about the frescoes of 
the Sistine Chapel, because by no human 
possibility may one buy, remove, and 
replace in one’s drawing-room the slight- 
est portion of one of Michael Angelo’s 
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brush-marks? It is part of one’s educa- 
tion, quite as important as a knowledge 
of literature and history, that one should 
know something of the names of Michael 
Angelo, Raphael, Da Vinci, Titian, Bot- 
ticelli, and the rest—a noble host of 
long-honored names; and also know, to 
some slight extent at least, the greatest 
compositions of these masters and the 
earmarks of their style. 

Here, then, equally epoch-making, 
equally forming the standard for al! 
future comparison, are many of the 
masterpieces of Chinese porcelains. If 
reams of description cannot convey a 
true sense of the rarity of some of these 
pieces, I shall stoop to quote the money 
value placed upon them. Surely these 
must be the Michael Angelos of china- 
dom if one vase is valued at between 
fifty and sixty thousand dollars; and 
nine small plates, of a dimension our 
before-mentioned gentle housewife would 
designate ‘‘dessert size,’’ probably cost 
Mr. Garland from two to three thousand 
dollars apiece. 

lt must be remembered that our very 
name of ‘‘china’’ contains the truth of 
the whole matter; these are the origi- 
nals, the ceramie masterpieces of the 
world. All others are copies, imita- 
tions, or imperfect replicas. Japan 
originates nothing—her pastes, her 
glazes, her system of decoration, all 
come from China. England, France, 
Delft, and Dresden all strove valiantly 
to imitate the white china, to copy the 
glazes, to fathom the secrets of the kilns, 
but all are still striving. Even in 
modern China no one can duplicate 
these pieces; they try, just as our beard- 
less art students strive to copy Titian, 
and they fail assurely. Until the recent 
upheaval in the Yellow Empire it was 
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confidently believed that all China was 
full of these antique wonder-pieces, that 
our European collections were nothing 
in comparison; but the looting of our 
most Christian soldiers demonstrated 
the astonishing fact that our collections 
and those of Japan were very important 
items in the total amount of this old 
ware extant; that there was relatively 
little remaining in the land of its cre- 
ation. 

We have artists who can paint and 
decorate and design quite as well as 
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these old Celestials; we have potters who 
ean mold as delicately. But who can 
reproduce the apple-green of spring; 
who the blue of lapis lazuli; who the 
deep rose-pink, the light rose-pink, the 
golden yellows, of these old and forgot- 
ten kilns? They have not the highly 
finished glosgy glaze of the moderns, but 
a dull, smooth sub-luster, corresponding 
to the finish a connoisseur loves on old 
mahogany, in contradistinction to the 
French polish of a rosewood piano. 
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This dull glaze allows the color and 
design to be better seen without the irri- 
tation of the reflection and shimmer of 
the higher finish. It is hopeless to 
describe colors, and one must finally 
come back to color in discussing these 
porcelains. Peachblow, sang de poulet, 
crushed strawberry, sang de boeuf, pea- 
green, apple-green, mirror black, café- 
au-lait, lavender, cobalt blue, camellia, 
green, olive-gray, turquoise-blue, old- 
rose, blush of morn. Surely the col- 
lection is a kaleidoscope that passes 
all written words to describe. 1 must 
give it up as beyond my powers. Let 
it suffice to remember that there is no 
piece in the collection of later date than 
the Khien-Long period (1736-1795), that 
many are authoritatively dated 1465, and 
some as early as 960 A. D. When it is 
stated that at these early dates the pot- 
ters were very proficient in making 
replicas of ancient examples, one real- 
izes again what the history of China is, 
and in a measure one can sympathize 
with her contempt for such as we—mere 
infants still in our swaddling-clotheg, 
At any rate, the Garland collection 
does not go abroad this summer, and for 
those who cannot see it at the Museum, 
there is published a very complete and 
illustrated catalogue at a small perqui- 
site. From this one may learn much of 
substantial interest about the Ming 
period and the rest, and enough in all 
truth to prevent forever any desire to 
buy the miserable cheap and gaudy 
trash one sees in local stores, called 
‘‘Chinese ceramics.’’ Here, then, is the 
moral of this dissertation: if one may 
not own the South Kensington red haw- 
thorn vase at fifty thousand dollars, one 
may at least learn not to pay fifty dol- 
lars for a jar not worth fifty cents. 
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HE lilies are 

the crown- 
ing glory of 

the summer flora; 
beauty and grace 
characterize them 
all. Though con- 
structed alike so 
far as the plan of 
the flower is con- 
cerned, they differ 
greatly in appear- 
ance on account of 
the differences in 
color and position 
of the petals. The 
hanging bells of 
the Canada lily fur- 
nish one of the 
mast familiar 
flower pictures in 








The Graceful: Lilies 


cally to the stems, 
and consequently 
lacking the grace 
of most of the 
other species. The 
Turk’s-eap lily is 
particularly grace- 
ful with its curved 
stalk and recurved 
petals, while the 
great blossoms of 
the familiar tiger 
lily are always at- 
tractive; the latter 
has escaped from 
cultivation in many 
parts of New Eng- 
land and the Atlan- 
tic States. This is 
a superb lily, a na- 
tive of China and 











the northern 
United States. 
The pollen-bearing anthers of the sta- 
mens hang down in a cluster where the 
clapper of the bell should be. Just 
below these anthers, and projecting from 
the middle of them, is the stigma on the 
end of the pistil. The number of blos- 
soms on a single plant varies from one 
or two to ten or twelve. They grow 
along streams and in meadows, where 
the yellowish red flowers are conspicu- 
ous above the grass. 

The Philadelphia lily is less effective 
for indoor decoration than its Canada 
cousin, the flowers being attached verti- 
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Japan; its tawny 
spotted flowers 
being borne in abundance on the tall, 
erect stems. It is hardy, and when 
once established, will come up year after 
year in undiminished vigor. 

Among the garden lilies few are more 
beautiful than the pearly white madonna 
or annunciation lily, represented in the 
picture herewith. The shape of the 
flowers in this species is very similar to 
that of the Canada lily; but instead of 
hanging vertically downward, they are 
held horizontally, the mouth of each 
blossom facing away from the stem. 
The stigma projects a little beyond the 
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anthers, in the middle of the open 
flower. 

The simple change of position and of 
color gives this species a very different 
appearance from that of the Canada lily. 
And it adapts it to a very different 
group of insect pollinators. To learn 
what insects visit the madonna lilies, 
watch a row of them some evening as 
twilight comes on. As the shades of 
night fall, notice how the pure white 
petals glow in the dusk, standing out in 
clear relief against the surrounding 
green. Presently you see a swiftly 
flying object hover in front of one of ihe 
flowers, stopping but a moment before 
going to another. Could you catch one 
of these creatures in an insect-net, you 
would find that it is a beautiful sphinx- 
moth, or humming-bird hawk-moth, 
with heavy body, short, powerful wings, 
and an extraordinarily long coiled 
tongue. Hovering like a humming-bird 
in front of the open flower, it thrusts its 
tongue to the base of the blossom, where 


the great drops of nectar are lying, and 
sips them rapidly up; while thus hover- 
ing, the head and more or less of the 
base of the tongue rub against the 
stigma and the anthers, some of the 
pollen trom the latter being thus rubbed 


upon the insect. When the next blos- 
som is reached, some of these pollen 
grains will become attached to the viscid 
stigma, and thus cross-pollination will be 
brought about. 

The adaptation of these lilies to their 
sphinx-moth visitors is readily observed. 
The moths fly in the twilight when the 
white blossom is more readily seen than 
any other color; they visit preferably 
flowers that are horizontal, before which 
they can easily hover; the horizontal 
position meets this requirement. They 
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appear to be attracted by sweet odors; did 
you ever notice that the perfume of these 
lilies is most noticeable in the evening? 

These madonna lilies are as beautiful 
in the house as they are out of doors. 
They may be displayed to advantage in 
tall cylindrical vases or jars. 

We have also two species of day-lilies 
which are often to be found as escapes 
in the neighborhood of old gardens. 
These do not belong to the genus Lilium, 
to which the other lilies belong, but are 
placed by botanists under the genus 
Hemerocallis. The commonest of these 
is the red day-lily. 

The large reddish blossoms are borne 
on long stems, and are held horizontally. 
This species is a native of Europe and 
Asia, and has probably been in cultiva- 
tion in this country ever since the first 
flower gardens were started. 

The yellow day-lily is a more beauti- 
ful flower, the blossoms being of a lovely 
yellow hue and held horizontally on the 
upright stems. 

The lilies have in general large flowers 
on long, straight stems. As cut flowers 
they are displayed to best advantage in 
the cylindrical jars of good height, from 
which they arise in a natural position. 


Peonies and Gladioli 

The delicate pink flush of some of the 
peonies is one of the most delightful 
colors of all the summer season. These 
flowers deserve to be more generally 
grown than they have been of late. 
They oecur in a great variety of colors, 
in both single and double blossoms, and 
may be utilized to excellent advantage 
in the house. For their display, large 
wide jars are excellent, or rather wide 
cylindrical vases may be used to advan- 


tage. 
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Admirable decorative results may be 
obtained through the use of the various 
varieties of gladiolus. The long, 
straight stems with their rows of trian- 
gular blossoms are displayed to best 


SNOWDRIFT POPPIES IN A JAPANE 


advantage in rather heavy jars with 
straight sides. Cylindrical forms may 
be used, though more effective compo- 
sitions are made by means of jars having 
the shape of an elongate truncate cone, 
as in the composition illustrated here- 
with. 
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The many varieties of the perennial 
phloxes, as also those of Drummond’s 
phloxes, furnish excellent material for 
use indoors from early summer till late 
in autumn. A beautiful display of one 

of the perennial varieties is 


The Attractive Flower Border 


O one has preached more 
N effectively the gospel of 
the enjoyment of na- 
ture’s beauty than Professor 
L. H. Bailey, of Cornell Uni- 
versity. And these extracts 
from one of his delightful in- 
formal sermons, preached from 
a bulletin of the Cornell Experi- | 
ment Station, are particularly 
apropos at this season of garden 
planting. 

The greatest fault with our 
flower-growing is the stinginess 
of it. We grow our flowers as 
if they were the choicest rarities, 
to be coddled in a hot-bed or 
under a bell-jar, and then to be 
exhibited as single specimens in 
some little pinched or ridiculous 
hole cut in the turf, or perched 
upon an ant-hill which some 
gardener has laboriously heaped 
upon a lawn. Nature, on the 
other hand, grows her flowers 
in the most luxurious abandon, 
and you can pick an armful 
without offense. She grows her 

flowers in earnest, as a man grows a crop 
of corn. You can revel in the color and 
the fragrance, and be satisfied. 

The next fault with our flower-grow- 
ing is the flower-bed. Now, nature has 
no time to make flower-beds; she is busy 
growing flowers. And then, if she were 
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given to flower-beds, the whole effect 
would be lost, for she could no longer 
be luxurious and wanton, and if a flower 
were picked her whole scheme might be 
upset. Imagine a geranium-bed or a 
coleus-bed, with its wonderful ‘‘design,”’ 
set out into a wood ora free and open 
landscape. Even the birds would laugh 
at it! 

What I want to say is, that we should 
grow flowers when we make a flower- 
garden. Have enough of them to make 
it worth the effort. I sympathize with 
the man who likes sunflowers. There 
is enough of them to be worth looking 
at. They fill the eye. Now, show this 
man ten square feet of pinks, or asters, 
or daisies, all growing freely and easily, 
and he will tell you that he likes them. 

I wish that instead of saying flower- 
bed we might say flower-border. Any 
good place should have its center open. 
The sides may be more or less confined 
by plantings of shrubs and trees and 
many kinds of plants. This border- 


planting sets bounds to the place, makes 


it one’s own; it is homelike. The per- 
son lives inside his place, not onit. He 
is not cramped up and jostled by things 
scattered all over the place, with no pur- 
pose or meaning. Along the borders, 
against groups, often by the corners of 
the residence or in front of porches— 
these are places for flowers. When 
planting, do not aim at designs or 
effects; just have lots of flowers, a vari- 
ety of them growing luxuriantly, as if 
they could not help it. 

There is no prescribed rule as to what 
you should pnt into these flower-borders. 
Put in them the plants you like. Per- 
haps the greater part of them should be 
perennials, which come up of themselves 
every spring, and which are hardy and 


reliable. Wild flowers are particularly 
effective. Every one knows that many 
of the native herbs of our woods and 
glades are more attractive than some of 
the most prized garden flowers. The 
greater part of these native flowers grow 
readily in cultivation, sometimes even 
in places which, in soil and exposure, 
are much unlike their native haunts. 
Many of them make thickened roots, 
and they may be safely transplanted at 
any time after the flowers have passed. 
To most persons the wild flowers are 
less known than many exotics which 
have smaller merit, and the extension 
of cultivation is constantly tending to 
annihilate them. Here, then, in the 
informal flower-border, is an opportu- 
nity to rescue them. Then one may 
sow in freely easy growing annuals, as 
marigolds, China asters, petunias, and 
phloxes, and the like. One of the ad- 
vantages of these borders is, that they 
are always ready to receive more plants, 
unless they are full—that is, their sym- 
metry is not marred if some plants are 
pulled out and others put in. And if 
the weeds now and then get a start, very 
little harm is done. Such a border half 
full of weeds is handsomer than the 
average well-kept geranium-bed, be- 
cause the weeds enjoy growing and the 
geraniums do not. I have such a 
border, three feet wide and ninety feet 
long, beside a rear walk. Iam putting 
plants into it every month in the year 
when the frost is out of the ground. 
Plants are dug in the woods or fields, 
whenever I find one which I fancy, even 
if in July. The tops are cut off, the 
roots kept moist, and even though the 
soil is a most unkindly one, most of 
these much abused plants grow. Such 
a border has something new and inter- 
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esting every month of the growing. sea- 
son; and even in the winter the tall 
clumps of grasses and aster-stems wave 
their plumes above the snow, and are a 
source of delight to every frolicsome 
bevy of snowbirds. 


A Beautiful Lily Book 
6 ILIES,”’ writes Gertrude Jekyll, 
“comprising as they do some 
of the most stately and beauti- 
ful of garden flowers, are not nearly so 
much grown in gardens as their beauty 
deserves. One may go through many a 
large place and not see a lily from one 
end to the other, and in spite of the 
enormous and ever-increasing interest 
in gardens and flowers of these days, a 
large proportion of the people who are 
taking a practical interest in horticulture 
hardly as yet know one lily from 
another.’’ 

And so this accomplished writer has 
prepared a book, ‘‘Lilies for English 
Gardens,’’ which will be almost as wel- 
come in this country as in England, 
for to a large extent this information is 
as useful here as there; the description 
of the varieties, the statement of the 
conditions under which they may best 
be grown, and especially the beautiful 
pictures—all these are of great value to 
the American flower-lover. We shall 
have to experiment, doubtless, regarding 
the hardiness of the different sorts under 
our various conditions, and in this re- 
spect the book, of course, will not be so 
useful to us. 
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An idea of the scope of the book may 
be secured from the list of chapter head- 
ings: Lilies as classified; five chapters 
discussing as many subgenera; Some 
Beautiful Ways of Growing Lilies; 
Lilies in the Rock Garden; Lilies in 
Pots in Outdoor Groups; Lilies as Cut 
Flowers; Lilies for Town Gardens; 
Lilies for Different Soils; How Lilies do 
in Different Parts of England; Imported 
and Home-grown Lilies; Lilies as Pot- 
plants; Deep or Shallow Planting; Pro- 
tection from Spring Frosts; Hybrid 
Lilies; The Lily Disease. But it is the 
pictures, of which there are more than 
sixty full-page plates, that give the book 
its chief charm. They will be likely to 
inspire any gardener who sees them to 
plant more varieties of these stately and 
graceful blossoms. The only plates I 
should criticise are those showing lilies 
in vases, in justice, which has by no 
means been done to the flowers. Fora 
little consideration of unity as to form 
will lead one to see that the proper dis- 
play of these flowers requires cylindrical 
jars from which the blossom-bearing 
stalks can arise as in their natural 
growth. To put the flowers with foliage 
of other plants in low vases of bad form 
is to lose much of the possible beauty of 
the display. But there are only two of 
these plates, so that they do not seri- 
ously mar the general beauty of the 
pictures. 

[Lilies for English Gardens. By Ger- 
trude Jekyll. Imported by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. $2.50 net. ] 
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HE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL’S 
prize competitions for three- 
thousand and six-thousand dollar 
houses were more successful in 

the quantity than in the quality of the 
designs submitted. This is particularly 
true of the three thousand dollar houses 
which were a disappointing lot. Two 
reasons for this suggest themselv: 

In the first place, the larger problem 
attracted the more skilled designers and 
draftsmen, most of whom doubtless did 
not attempt both houses, leaving largely 
to amateurs the smaller yet really much 
more difficult problem. The designing 
of a good modern house on original yet 
practical and quietly artistic lines, which 
can be built in the average small city or 
suburb for three thousand dollars at the 
present high cost of building, takes the 
resources of the cleverest and most ex- 
perienced architect; and it is therefore 
not so surprising, in view of the fact 
that the majority of architects are too 
busy this spring to take any interest in 
prize competitions, that the general run 
of the smaller designs should have been 
disappointingly weak and amateurish. 
The best of them, moreover, were thrown 
out because, in the opinion of the 
judges, they could not be executed for 
the price named. 

The same criticisms apply, though in 
much less degree, to the larger designs. 
On the whole, the floor plans were better 
than the exterior designs. The perspec- 
tive drawings, generally speaking, were 
weak and carelessly done, many of them 
evidently sketched wholly or in part 
free-hand. The perspective drawing of 
a house should be drawn accurately, ac- 
cording to well-known graphical meth- 
ods. Careless free-hand sketches mislead 
the designer as well as his clients 

The great increase of half-tone repro- 
duction is causing a scarcity of good pen 
draftsmen, which helps to explain the 
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poor quality of the perspective illustra- 
tions. Taken as a whole, there are, how- 
ever, a number of :very pleasing excep- 
tions. vs 

Among the six-thousand-dollar houses 
the design entitled ‘‘Sunnyside’’ is easily 
first for all-round excellence. The floor 
plans are original, practical, and give a 
delightfully arranged informal interior, 
which is informal in an orderly and 
architectural way. Axes of symmetry 
are maintained wherever possible, and 
the informal features are wise conces- 
sions to the demands of comfort and use. 

The entrance, with its modest shelter- 
ing hood and settle beside the door, is 
inviting. The wardrobe and toilet ac- 
commodations are well placed and liberal. 
The reception-room is where it ought to 
be, and might well have been smaller. 
This house is planned for a garden 
front as the living side of the house, 
and for a generous treatment of living 
and dining rooms almost as one, giving 
largeness and simplicity of effect to the 
whole interior. The arrangement of 
reading or library aleove and screened 
garden entrance is particularly happy 
for a house of moderate cost. The pri- 
vacy of the alcove is an offset to a certain 
lack of privacy in the body of the living- 
room, so broadly, although effectively, 
opened into the hall. 

The kitchen and working department is 
given due space and is well taken care of. 

The one weak point is the lack of con- 
venient and liberal provision for cold 
storage. Otherwise the lack of a kitchen 
pantry or storeroom is not a serious 
defect, the room being large, and a long 
dresser being provided over the sink; of 
course a refrigerator could be placed in 
the shed. The second story is very com- 
pact and simple, and shows the same 
study and knowledge as does the first 
floor. The lack of cross draft in two 
corner bedrooms is.a defect, however, 
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and might be easily remedi: 
no foolish pretensions to style 


The proportions are solid and h 
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exterior is simple, unaffected, and 
is no struggle for picturesqu 


The principal facts of the plan 
pressed outwardly with perfect 
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ness. The one dormer in the roof is 
rather small and lonely-looking. A 
slight enlargement, and the introduction 
of another above the west bedroom 
window, would be an improvement. 
Out-of-doors the walks, tennis-court, 


and pergola are well laid out, and the 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN: 






Bep Room 
26.12 ¢" 





Sunnysipe 














A open terrace, letting the morning sun 
i into the living-room, is far better than 
n a eovered porch. The roof over the 
square pavilion at the south corner is 
quite enough shelter from rain and sun, 
© to say nothing of the vine-covered per- 








gola running northeast, and screened 
from the kitchen yard by a hedge. 

The presentation of the design is very 
good. It shows a knowledge of pen- 
and-ink technique and due respect for 
the readers of THE House BEAUTIFUL. 
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THE ARCHITECT AND HIS CLIENT 


HE average architect di 
an average number « 
therefore he is less 
successfully interpretir 


d 


ent’s wishes than he should be 
also less prepared to guard 


the natural mistakes that h 
anxious to make than he 
Add to this the easy misu 
ings that arise daily in ordi 
course between people, and 
the secret of unsuccessful ar 
practice. 

When two people, of meré 


limitations, undertake mutually 


a building, in which they stri 
bine all the elements and s 
refinements of domestic life, 

generally diverge, and at th 


lost to each other’s sight entir 
the easiest, most friendly w 


nable, with apparently no fri 
ever. The client will tri 


declare that she (pardon the ge 
had her ideas carried out in s] 
architect, who, poor soul, seer 


lutely incapable of grasping 
any delicacy whatever, and 
true. He (the architect) will 
pride to the fact that he has bu 
that is entirely beyond the 
sion of his client, and that not 
of a long life within its wall 
her to appreciate the fine p 
work. In this the archite 
cided advantage. He does 1 
live in the house at all; 
coulldn’t if he tried—at | 


what his client says, and sh« 
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not get 
clients ; 
skilled in 
ig his cli- 

He is 
against 
; client is 


should be. 


lerstand- 
ary inter- 
you have 
iitectural 


y human 
to create 
ve to com- 
me of the 
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6 end are 
ly, all in 
y imagi- 
t10n what- 
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hing short 
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WILLIS POLK 


know. All of which is most distressing 
and unfortunate and natural. 

It is such an ordinary every-day exper- 
ience, that people have ceased to try any 
other way of accumulating woe in their 
building operations. They accept their 
architectas part of the trouble of building. 

The young architect, sincerely ambi- 
tious, thoroughly intent on revolution- 
izing the art of building, and sublimely 
unconscious of the obstacles to be en- 
countered, is never properly grateful to 
his first clients for the opportunity they 
give him. He never truly realizes that 
some kindly foolish people have come 
forward to pay for the execution of the 
dearest, most cherished dreams of his 
seething brain, and to pay him some- 
thing to boot besides. 

He is ungrateful for having had some 
one pay for his experiments, or he 
would be more generous to his next 
elient. He would let her have her way 
freely, making it his duty to guide her 
gently, rather than selfishly forcing her 
to go his way. He would admit that it 
was her house, and that it was a pleas- 
ure to be the medium through which she 
expressed her ideas. If he were grate- 
ful he would try to draw her out, and 
she would shine under such gentle tute- 
lage. He, remembering that she pays 
all the bills, would try to help her get 
her money’s worth, and if he were cau- 
tious, he would, as a mere matter of 
justice, let her claim the credit, too. 

He should do the latter merely for the 
sake of logic; for do not most houses 
look that way? 











TWO OTHER VIEWS OF THE HOUSE ILLUSTRATED ON THE COVER OF THIS ISSUE 
THE RESIDENCE OF HUGH RICHARDSON, ESQ., ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
W. T. Downing, Architect 








COLLECTORS’ INTERESTS 
PEWTER 
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FTER several hundred years of 
A oblivion, pewter has come to the 

front again, and is taking a fore- 
most place with people who wish to be 
‘Sin the fashion.’’ It is unfortunate 
that so little is known about it, and that 
there is no handbook on the subject, 
though one is now in hand and will soon 
be brought out. 

Pewter is an alloy of tin and lead, or 
of tin with such proportions of lead, 
zinc, bismuth, antimony, or copper as 
experience has shown to be most con- 
ducive to the improvement of its hardi- 
ness and color. One of the finest sorts 
of pewter is composed of a hundred 
parts of tin to seventeen parts of anti- 
mony, while the common of 
which beer-jugs and other vessels are 
made, consists of four parts tin and one 
of lead. Its manufacture dates from 
very early times. The British Museum 
contains fragments of vessels found 
among Roman remains in Hampshire, 
while many chalices and patens 
ter have been taken from coffins of bish- 
ops and priests living in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries. There ar 
good specimens of these in th 
Kensington Museum. 

In the sixteenth century a gr deal 
of plate was used by both the upper and 
middle classes, and all well-to-do farm- 
ers possessed at least one set of 


pewte Yr. 


tr pew- 


some 
South 


pewter 
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which they much valued. In those days 
forks were not known, and spoons played 
a very important part at meals. Each 
person of rank had one of his or her own. 
They were generally of silver, but pew- 
ter was largely used, as was wood, for 
before pewter became general all vessels 
were made of wood. In the ‘‘Descrip- 
tion of England,’’ which is prefixed to 
Holinshed’s ‘‘Chronicles,’’ the writer 
mentions the exchange of ‘‘treene plat- 
ters into pewter, and wooden spoons 
into silver and tin.’’ Pewter was almost 
universally used until the reign of 
Charles II., when the extravagance of 
the court demanded that silver should 
replace it. English pewterers never 
reached the perfection of workmanship 
attained by the French and German. 
The English examples which have come 
down to us are severely plain, and look 
heavy and solid; on the other hand, 
nothing ean exceed the beauty and deli- 
cacy of many of the foreign productions. 
French pewter is now very rare, and it 
is difficult for the collector to procure 
any specimens produced before the year 
1672. Louis XIV. sacrificed a great 
deal to state necessities and reckless 
personal extravagance. He is said to 
have melted down one hundred thousand 
marks of metal, much of it consisting 
of priceless masterpieces from the chief 
workers of the day, which he replaced 
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with china. The nobility followed his 
example. 

It is very difficult for the amateur to 
tell genuine old pewter from spurious 


PEWTER PLATE. EMBOSSED WITH 
ARMS OF THE SWISS CANTONS 
Sixteenth Century 


imitations. Much of the 
Caroline pewter bears the 
silver stamp. In King 


Charles I.’s time much 
family plate was melted 
down by the royalists, to 
whom the sovereign presented exact 
copies in pewter, marks and all, as a 
pledge that, when happier times arrived, 
it should be replaced by the genuine 
article. Itis often impossible to find out 
the exact date of a particular piece, for 
though thereare registered pewter marks, 
the names of the makers are not preserved, 
and old marks are so well imitated that 
it requires a connoisseur and a magnify- 
ing-glass to discover that they have been 
only recently engraved. A piece bought 
for old is often afterwards discovered to 


be only so in part, the rest—stand, per- 
haps, or handles—being a modern imi- 
tation. Good old pewter has a different 
appearance from the modern, and looks 
more like silver. 

Whether pewter should be kept bright 
or not is purely a matter of taste, but it 
should certainly be cleaned from time to 
time. This is generally done by placing 
it in a pickle of salt and sand mixed 
with water. The following recipe will 
also be found satisfactory, and is used 
for large, heavy pieces: Fill a kettle 
with three parts of water, two pounds of 
soda, a quarter of a peck of wood ashes, 

and an armful of 
hay. Then put in 
the pewter and let 
it boil for two or 
three hours. Take 


DUTCH BOWL 
Eighteenth Century 


it out and 
clean it 
well with a 
wisp of hay 
and some 
silver 
sand. 
Rinsethor- 
oughly in 
cold water, 
and let it dry by the fire. If the metal 
is very black, the process may have to 
be repeated several times. 


DUTCH PEWTER TANKARD 
Sixteenth Century 
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OUSEKEEPER’S DEPARTMENT 
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Furs and Woolens 

In the trying climate of our North« 
the middle of May is not too late for the 
away of the winter furs and flannels 
often well to reserve even then a sing 
thin woolen garments as late as June, « 
for each child in the family. Ever 
should be carefully repaired before be 
away in the spring that the sudden ch 
our autumn weather may not take us ur 
Cut off arms and legs of garments 
useless, and save all large unused port 
use in later mending operations. Often 


rn states 
stowing 
and it is 

suit of 
specially 

article 
ing put 
anges of 
wares. 
otherwise 
ions for 
parts of 
make 
which, if 
» useful 


different garments may be combined to 
extra suits for use in spring and fall 
not absolutely harmonious, yet serv: 


purpose for an economical and not too fastidious 
family, though winter garments to be r¢ 
viceable should not be worn too thin. 
Good pieces left over should be s 
ranged in neat bundles, wrapped in n¢ 
tied and labeled for putting away on tl 
of the trunk, since they are not easily 
by weight laid on top of them. Th 
worn portions may often be roughly 
and stitched together on the machine 
disheloths or for wiping woodwork, oi 
or polishing furniture. A pile of sucl 
ends will be found exceedingly useful 
cleaning time, but if used with paint 
any kind, they should be burned at 
there is real danger of spontaneous combustion 
from such oilsoaked rags. When all has been 
mended, sorted, and arranged, the garments for 
each member of the family should be tied in 
separate bundles, and labeled both as 
ship and weight, as in a busy household it is not 
only a help to the mother to send « of the 
children to get his own garment from the stor- 
age trunk, but is also a useful bit of training in 
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vspaper, 
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household matters for the child himself who 
should be early taught to handle things carefully, 
and to see system and order in household affairs. 

Choose a warm, sunny day for looking over 
furs, which should be hung upon a line out of 
doors and thoroughly exposed to strong sunlight 
fora time. Each article should be gently but 
well shaken, and some of the heavier kinds of 
fur may be beaten from the lining side with a 
rattan beater. Pockets must be turned inside 
out and thoroughly brushed and no particle of 
dust be left in any corner of the garment. Seal- 
skin is said not to attract moths, but it is better 
to be on the safe side and give it the same care 
as other kinds of fur, and particular effort should 
be made not to crush or tear it. Each garment 
should be neatly folded by itself with a few 
moth-balls inside it, and should then be done up 
in newspaper, tied, and labeled. The news- 
paper has special preservative value, and is 
therefore specified. 

Woolen gloves, sweaters, mittens, scarfs, and 
leggings should be washed in wool or ivory soap 
suds and mended, each with its suitable kind 
and color of darning wool. Many kinds of win- 
ter hats may also be subjected to the same pro- 
cess, but nothing should be put away until 
thoroughly dry, as dampness is almost more to 
be dreaded than heat. Winter hats of sufficient 
elegance to be designated as millinery, should 
be carefully brushed in every crevice and any 
ornamentation likely to be crushed should be 
removed; the hat should then be entirely cov- 
ered in newspaper, and with the addition of 
moth-balls, may be safely put away in an ordi- 
nary hat-box. Bags of tar paper, in which win- 
ter skirts may be suspended, may be bought for 
fifty cents, and these form so good a protection 
that the entire apparatus may be hung from the 
rafters in the open air. 
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Heavy woolen blankets need not be washed 
each spring, but should receive an airing of two 
or three days’ (not nights) duration. As the 
dampness begins to fall by two or three o’ clock 
they should be brought in before that time. 
When soiled they may be sent to the cleaners if 
one ean afford this luxury, as they come back 
looking as if new, and certainly seem more deli- 
cately soft than when done at home, even under 
the best auspices. But good results may be 
brought about at home if care is exercised. 
\lmost every housekeeper has her special, pro- 
nounced ideas on this subject which I have 
often found a delicate one to discuss, even 
among women otherwise perfectly amiable. 

sut one timid suggestion is therefore made; it 
is that a very simple process of soaking be tried 
without any rubbing process. Choose an even- 
ug when all signs point to fair weather for the 
morrow, and for one pair of blankets use a solu- 
tion of one-half cake of ivory soap with four 
tablespoonfuls of pure borax dissolved thor- 
oughly in a tub of warm but not really hot 
water. Itis best to dissolve the soap first in a 
small amount of hot water, and when it is well 
melted add to the larger amount in the tub. 
(n this solution the blankets should be immersed 
until morning and then hung out quite wet, 
vithout either wringing or rinsing. Old dry- 


goods boxes will be found useful for packing 
the blankets before laying in the storage trunk. 
As to the trunk itself, the ideal thing is the 


cedar chest. That failing, cheaper wooden 
boxes or chests may be used whose interior may 
receive a good washing of cedar oil each year 
before being packed. Another arrangement is 
a zine-lined trunk or box, and more economical 
still is the trunk lined with tar paper by home 
industry. With the cedar chest no camphor or 
moth-balls are necessary, but with all other 
arrangements it is safer to use some such prepa- 
ration as a defense from moths, trusting to a 
thorough airing in the fall to remove the dis- 
agreeable odor. 


Care of the Attic 

Each spring and fall should transform the 
busy housekeeper into an attic philosopher for a 
few days at least, for much of household wis- 
dom, as well as of romance and pathos, will be 
freshly brought to mind by the hours spent in 
looking over the out-of-the-way contents of 
boxes stowed away under the eaves. All letters 
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of atender nature should be kept under lock 
and key, but it is well to unlock the boxes now 
and then, for the human heart is sometimes un- 
locked at the same time, and its corners, too 
often dry and dingy, should be opened to let in 
the beneficent sun and air of happy reminis- 
cence. The wedding clothes should come to 
light that no spots may make their use impos- 
sible for the coming generation. A grand- 
mother’s costume or a bundle of child’s gar- 
ments calls up tender recollections. 

Even in trunks but rarely opened an accumu- 
lation of dust is likely to be found which should 
be carefully brushed out. Occasionally boxes, 
trunks, and eupboards used for storage should be 
washed out with a solution of Platt’s chlorides. 
Even if no other advantage is apparent, the pro- 
cess certainly results in a sense of virtue in the 
housekeeper’s conscience which alone is worth 
the labor involved. Every corner, therefore, of 
the attic, as well as its contents, should be 
thoroughly investigated, all accumulations of 
dirt or cobwebs frequently removed, and a good 
airing indulged in. Whatever is thought to be 
useless should be removed, as the recurrent 
handling of useless articles is an unnecessary 
burden to the housekeeper. 

In general we keep too many things, and 
unless the future be so di *k ahead of us that we 
dare not dispose even of unfashionable gar- 
ments, it is better that some one should be bene- 
fited by Mary’s warm, but far from stylish, 
flannel dress, or William’s heavy, but too brief, 
overcoat. The various piece bags also need 
weeding out, for otherwise the pieces of cotton 
goods will accumulate long after the clothes 
they were intended to repair have passed into 
oblivion, and the woolens not being packed away 
will eventually breed moths. It is hard to dis- 
pose of these odds and ends, often a half-yard 
of goods which matches nothing in heaven 
above or the earth beneath, a bit of undesirable 
ribbon, or some equally impossible passemen- 
terie. Such bits are, however, often pleasing 
to children either for dolls «r that dressing up 
process which seems perennially dear; but if no 
child is available there is only the alternative of 
rag rugs, which really involve a considerable 
amount of labor, or of making a bonfire of the 
whole. An interview with the ragman is likely 
to leave one, if not actually reduced to the point 
of paying him to take the stuff away, at least in 
a fit of irritation that is even more deplora! :e. 
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Decorating the Dining-room 


The idea that 


dies hard. 


dining-room is still something of a 


When its windows give on a green and 
prospect the effect of the yellow dining 
An apartment 
description in a cottage on Long Island 


really quite enchanting. 


walls paneled to within seven inches o 
of the doors, and all the woodwork 
ivory white. Above the paneling is a 


frieze in shades of daffodil, orange, a1 


nut. 

The rug isin shades of brown and 
blues. The tiled fireplace 
brown. The chair seats are of chesti 
leather. The window hangings are 
yellow and white. 

Speaking of dining-rooms, lovely 


is in 


lamps are to be seen in the antique depa 


of some of the big shops. These | 


adapted for electric lights, and are suspe1 


silver chains above the dinner-table 


Decorations in France 
At a féte given by a rich wine 


Rheims the decorations were wondrous! 


ful—quite spectacularly so. The bal 


wreathed literally from floor to ceiling v 


roses and shaded leaves, and every « 
contained a tiny electric light, which 
and shimmered like so many stars 
per-room was even more beautiful, 
have presented a deliciously cool 
appearance. 
vine leaves, relieved with bunches of 
green and purple fruit, 
lighted with electricity. 


The entire cave was tr« 


To Polish Windows.—The best thing 


ishing windows is a small hand-mo} 
scraps of chamois. 


a dining-room sl 
treated in a somewhat heavy and subdus 
Thus it is that a white a: 
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each cluster 


Pieces no larger 
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1ovelty. 
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the tops 
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dollar can be used, and if well worn the mop 
will work so much the better. String them ali 
together on a piece of strong twine, then tie to- 
gether in a bunch. When dirty, wash it out 
dry, and before using, rub it soft between your 
hands. 


For Polished Floors.—In oiling the floor with 
linseed oil use a half-gallon of boiled linseed oil, 
mixed with a quarter of a pound of burnt sienna, 
and rub it on the floor with a large woolen rag 
A strong decoction of the inside of red oak 
bark, set with copperas, makes a good dye for 
floors. After rubbing it in thoroughly, and let 
ting it dry, rub the floor with a waxed brush. 


To Clean Carpets.—A method of cleaning 
carpets which has been pronounced in every 
way satisfactory is to make a suds of good white 
soap and hot water, adding enough fuller’s earth 
to secure the consistency of thin cream. Then, 
after providing a namber of clean cloths, a 
serubbing brush, a large sponge, and a bucket 
of fresh water, pour some of the cleaning mix- 
ture into a bowl, dip the brush into it and brush 
a small piece of the carpet at a time, washing it 
with the sponge and cold water and drying with 
the cloths. When it has all been gone over in 
this way let it dry. 


Repairing Ceramices.—No household should 
be without the means to repair china and bric-i- 
brace at a moment’s notice, for a broken dish, 
jug, or ornament, if neglected, soon finds its 
way into the waste-basket, a fate from which it 
might have been saved by a few minutes’ work 
if taken in hand at onee. Even the very best 
cements are useless unless carefully and prop- 
erly applied. Before attempting to join the 
fractured parts make sure that they are per- 
fectly clean and free from grease and grit. The 
broken edges should be well washed in a strong 
solution of lye or soap and not touched by the 
naked hand, as the fingers are very likely to be 
greasy. The least possible amount of cement 
should be used, the edges being brought closely 
together and kept there until the cement is solid. 
A piece of copper wire is better for this purpose 
than a string, as the wire can readily be tight- 
ened by twisting and holds the fragments in a 
firmer grip. For cementing wooden articles 
nothing is equal to liquid glie. The fractured 
edges must be well matched and closely bound 
together until dry. Glue may also be used for 
repairing fine glass vases, ete., though jeweler’s 
cement is excellent for this purpose. 





RECIPES 


[HE House BEAUTIFUL will publish from month 
to month recipes for special dishes. They are the 
result of a wide experience on the part of an ex- 
cellent housekeeper, and can be followed with 
perfect confidence. 


Fish Timbale 


Cut the fish down the back and remove all 
bones, chop up as fine as possible, then pound 
n @ mortar, then through a sieve. Mix all with 
butter, the yolks of four eggs, add cream, pep- 
ver and salt, and put in a mold and steam three 
hours. 


SAUCE 


Use shell of lobster pounded until powdered, 
added to a cream sauce made of cream, flour, 
ind butter; let all come to a boil. 


Stuffed Cucumbers 


Peal the cucumbers, cut in half, and take the 
inside out. Have some stuffing ready; then 
stuff and put together with a little piece of 
wood, and roll each in a piece of white cloth 
tied at both ends. Place in boiling water in 
which you should have a piece of butter and 
some parsley and onions. Boil slowly three- 
quarters of an hour. Take them carefully out 
of the cloth and have the sauce already on the 
dish in which they are to be served. 


SAUCE 
One tablespoon of butter, one of flour. Mix 
in hot sauce-pan, stir in some broth in which the 
cucumbers have been boiled, add the juice of 
half a lemon and some finely chopped parsley. 


STUFFING 


A small bunch of parsley, one-half of a small 
onion, one-half cup of chopped mushrooms, a 
small piece of salt pork chopped fine, one-half 
cup of fine bread crumbs, one tablespoon of 
butter, yolk of one egg, some red pepper. Work 
all together. 


.. Eggs Stuffed 


Cook twenty minutes. Cut in half, take out 
yolks and mix with a little cream. Add salt, 
pepper, and a taste of onion. Make cream 
sauce and pour over them, or cream sauce with 
a little anchovy paste mixed in. 


THE SCRAP-BQOK 


Nothim’ Done 


Winter is too cold fer work; 
Freezin’ weather makes me shirk. 


Spring comes on an’ finds me wishin’ 
I could end my days a-fishin’. 


Then in summer, when it’s hot, 
I say work kin go to pot. 


Autumn days, so calm an’ hazy, 
Sorter makes me kinder lazy. 


That’s the way the seasons run, 
Seems I can’t git nothin’ done. 
SAM 8. STINSON, in Lippincott’s Magazine. 


Why Not? 


[A writer in the Week End, describing an in- 
terview with M. Worth, said that gentleman 
‘‘farewelled.’’ It is the poet’s prerogative to 
increase the vocabulary, and the following is 
an attempt in that direction. ] 


I gardened in the evening shade, 
And birds around me songed; 
Indoors my friends, as sounds betrayed, 
Ping-ponged. 


’T was then that Jones came horsing by— 
His steed was newly shoed— 
He cordially “‘hullo’’-ed, and I 
‘‘How-doed.”’ 


He told me how his meadows grassed, 
And how his poultry egged; 
His views how houses should be glassed 
I begged. 


So he opinioned till I tired, 
And backed him from the theme, 
And then of butt’ring cows inquired 
And cream. 


While thus we conversationed, Time 
With ruthless foosteps onned, 
It darked, we heard the vesper chime 
From yond. 


At last we felt that we must part, 
‘‘Farewell, my friend,’’ I cried, 
And he with anguish at his heart, 
‘‘Good-byed.”’ 
—London Chronicle. 
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Two dollars per annum, in advance, postpaid, 
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One-quarter Page in Cacteependence 
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The House Beautiful 
Competitions 


Tue House Beautirut competi- 
tions for $3,000.00 and $6,000.00 
cottages closed on April Ist. 

The publishers received no design 
for a $3,000.00 cottage which seemed 
to them worthy of first prize. This 
award is, therefore, withheld. 








SECOND PRIZE—Mr. Robert G. Work, 
115 Monroe Street, Chicago. 


THIRD PRIZE—Arthur L. Leach, 40 Grove 
Street, Lynn, Mass. 


FAVORABLE MENTION-~J. Bert Lane, 
54 V Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Harry Shupe, 132 Kensington Street, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


R. D. Macpherson, State Architect’s Office, 
Albany, N. Y. 


William Proctor, Arlington, Mass. 

B. H. Shepard, 203 Broadway, New York. 
James L. Rice, Ft. Benton, Chateau Co., 
Montana. 

Edmund Q. Sylvester, 1 Somerset Street, 
Boston, Mass. 





The designs submitted by R. 
Edmuod Sawyer, 1 Somerset Street, 
Boston, and by Homer Kiessling, 70 
Kilby Street, Boston, were interest- 
ing, but the cottages could not be 
built for $3,000.00. 





$6,000 Cottage Competition 


FIRST PRIZE—Benjamin F. Hendren, 540 
E.Martin Street, Roxborough, Philadelphia. 

SECOND PRIZE—George Wallace Carr, 
180 Grand Ave., Chicago. 

THIRD PRIZE~—Jervis B. Harbeck & Birch 
B. Long, 1107 Steinway Hall, Chicago. 
FAVORABLE MENTION—Wn. W. Tyris, 

122 W. 93rd Street, New York. 

Ernest Howard Yardley, 929 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia. 

Oscar M. Hokenson, 931 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 








OF Yue 


UNIVERSITY of ILLINOIS. 
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